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and hold pupil interest in good literature 
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THE ROBE AND THE APOSTLE' 


BY JOHN T. FREDERICK’ 


Two of the novels most widely read by 
Americans in recent months are striking- 
ly similar. They deal with the same peri- 
od of history—the years just following 
the life of Christ. Their settings are 
largely identical: Jerusalem, Athens, 
Rome. Many of the same historical char- 
acters appear in both: Stephen, Peter, 
Paul, Pontius Pilate. Even more note- 
worthy is the fact that both are stories of 
the conversion of a Roman citizen to 
Christianity, and both end with the 
martyrdom of the convert. 

These circumstances warrant a care- 
ful examination and comparison of the 
two novels. Such a study offers promis- 
ing opportunities not only for clearer 
evaluation of the books themselves but 
for recognition of general literary princi- 
ples concretely illustrated in them. Per- 
haps it may even throw some light on 
the highly interesting question as to why 
two novels dealing with the same narrow 
field of ancient history should enlist the 
interest of millions of readers in these 
years of war. 





‘Both these novels have been in the “‘best- 
seller’ lists for months; at one time they ranked 
second and third, respectively. 


? Professor of modern letters in the Medill School 
of Journalism, Northwestern University; conductor 
of the Saturday radio program, “Of Men and Books’”’; 
editor of the just-published Out of the Midwest. 
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To achieve a just comparison of The 
Robe and The Apostle, we must first 
know what we ask of a novel and of the 
novelist—of novels in general, and of his- 
torical novels in particular. I believe 
that, upon reflection, most of us would 
agree upon a first demand. We ask of a 
novel that it be interesting; of the novel- 
ist, that he tell a story. Perhaps academic 
critics would not agree. But I am not an 
academic critic, and I am thinking in 
terms of the practical working relation- 
ship between the novelist of today and 
the rank and file of his readers. We 
would all agree at once, of course, that 
interest is no absolute standard, but one 
wholly relative to the tastes, the desires, 
and especially the reading experience of 
the individual. What is interesting to 
one reader will not necessarily be inter- 
esting to another. What stirs and excites 
one will leave another cold. But I believe 
that most of us will agree on interest— 
the power to secure our emotional par- 
ticipation—as a first requirement for 
our own approval of a novel; if it does 
not interest me, if it does not in some 
way gain my attention, challenge me, en- 
list me imaginatively as a participant or 
an observer, the book is dead for me 

There are many ways of securing in- 
terest in fiction. The most common of 
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these is shared by the humblest con- 
tributor to the “pulps” and by Dickens 
and Dostoievski, Conrad and Melville. 
It is plot—the creation of suspense, of a 
question as to what will happen next, 
through physical conflict and danger, 
and the separation and frustration of 
men and women in love. 

It will probably be readily granted by 
any reader of both novels that The Robe 
is far stronger in these common elements 
of plot than is The A postle. It is punctu- 
ated with good fights—one with broad- 
swords, one with daggers, one with fists, 
and an abundance of lesser encounters. 
Love interest is provided even more gen- 
erously. The hero, the young Roman 
Marcellus, loves the patrician Diana 
but is separated from her from the be- 
ginning of the book to the end, has an 
intimate but platonic relationship with a 
Jewish girl, and quickens the pulses of 
numerous other women. His faithful 
Greek slave Demetrius has an even more 
complicated love life. He endures a hope- 
less love for the sister of his master, is 
himself loved hopelessly by a fellow- 
slave, and is shipped off at the end of 
the book to the waiting arms of a girl of 
his own country, the lovely Theodosia. 
The heroine Diana, steadfast in her love 
for Marcellus, is the object of the dan- 
gerous attentions of Prince Gaius and 
finds a somewhat ambiguous protection 
by winning the affection of the senile 
emperor Tiberius. Upon his death she is 
desired by the monster Caligula and es- 
capes him only by descending a precipice 
on a rope in the night. 

The Apostle, on the other hand, is al- 
most totally devoid of these familiar de- 
vices for securing interest. It has plenty 
of conflict, but this conflict is primarily 
internal and psychological. In the life of 
Saul of Tarsus, later Paul the Apostle, as 
narrated by Sholem Asch, a small ele- 
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ment of love for a woman enters briefly 
near the beginning of the book but is 
quickly snuffed out, never to reappear. 
Only close to the end of Paul’s career 
does his fatherly affection for the youth- 
ful Timothy, his ‘‘son in Christ,” intro- 
duce another factor of personal love. 
There was plenty of physical action in 
the stormy life of Paul. But in the story 
as told by Sholem Asch that element is 
strictly and even sternly subordinated to 
the tremendous inner conflict through 
which the fiercely intolerant Jewish 
scholar of Tarsus is transformed into 
the Apostle to the Gentiles, the chief 
builder of a common faith for all man- 
kind. 

We can conclude, then, that the reader 
who wanted only an exciting story—the 
excitement provided by the familiar fac- 
tors of danger and love—might read The 
Robe with enjoyment, gaining incidental- 
ly and unintentionally the other values 
it possesses, but would be unlikely to 
read The Aposile at all. This contrast 
suggests the even greater barriers to 
widely general enjoyment which are 
present in an earlier and very great his- 
torical novel which deals with this same 
period and theme, Walter Pater’s Marius 
the Epicurean. 

But the great popularity, in wartime, 
of both these historical novels could not 
be explained merely on the ground of 
conventional story interest, even if they 
were equal in that regard. We must look 
further for an explanation of this ex- 
traordinary response to the fictional pres- 
entation of the founding of Christianity. 
What, then, are the further demands we 
make of fiction; what do we, as readers, 
look for beyond a good story? We ask 
first, I think, for an extension of experi- 
ence. We want the novels we read to 
bring change and variety—even if only 
imaginatively—into our lives. We like to 
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become acquainted through fiction with 
new people, new places, new occupations. 
But there is yet another and final ele- 
ment which most readers seek to some 
degree, consciously or unconsciously, in 
at least part of their reading of novels. 
We value most highly those stories which 
not only interest us strongly and pro- 
vide us with fresh and rich imaginative 
experience but also give us some degree 
of illumination of our own experience 
those in which we find meaning, applica- 
ble to our own lives and to those of the 
people around us. 

To put these requirements into the 
specific terms applicable to The Robe 
and The A postle, we may say, first, that 
we ask of the historical novelist a lively, 
rich, and authentic recreation of the life 
of the past, of the place and time with 
which he deals. Since Douglas and Asch 
deal with the same places and the same 
time, it may be worth our while to com- 
pare specific passages in which they seek 
to meet the reader’s demand for exten- 
sion of experience. Both present the 
social life of ancient Rome; and both em- 
phasize the lowest level of that life, in 
the slums of the great city. Let us see 
how they do it. 

When the hero of The Robe returns to 
Rome after a long absence, he lives for a 
time 


at a drovers’ tavern hard by the public markets 
that crawled up the bank of the busy Tiber to 
front a cobbled, crowded, littered street, a 
street that clamored and quarreled and stank 

all day and all night..... He had been here 
ten days now, jostled by the street crowds, 
amazed and disgusted by the shameless greed, 
filth, and downright indecency of the unprivi- 
leged thousands who lived no better than the 
rats that overran the wharf district... .. Mar- 
cellus tried to analyze the problem. Perhaps 
this general degradation was the result of too 
much crowding, too little privacy, too much 
noise. You couldn’t be decent if you weren’t 
intelligent; you couldn’t be intelligent if you 
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couldn’t think—and who could think in all this 
racket? Add the stench to the confusion of 
cramped quarters, and who could be self- 
respecting? Marcellus felt himself deteriorating; 
hadn’t shaved for three days. He had a good 
excuse. The facilities at Apuleius’ tavern were 
not conducive to keeping oneself fit. Nobody 
shaved; nobody was clean; nobody cared.’ 


When the wealthy philosopher Seneca 
sets out from his domus for his daily 
visit to the court of his patron Nero, he 
has to cross the same district: 


Like all the other palaces of the patricians, 
this one was surrounded by narrow, dirty 
streets and alleys, in which every foot of ground 
was needed for the swarming populace. The 
stone houses rose five and six stories on either 
side, so that the lower apartments were in per- 
petual darkness.....On the topmost floors 
large families were crowded into rooms that 
were nothing better than open holes. The sole 
furniture was the bed, on which the family 
slept at night and ate its meals by day. .... 
From the “windows” poured continuously the 
smoke of the three-legged braziers and the sour 
smell of unwashed linen, or of garbage and filth 
which the residents were too lazy to carry down 
and throw into the cloacae regularly. A per- 
petual tumult, shouting, quarreling, screaming, 
laughing, a confusion of voices of men and wom- 
en and children, mingled with the ringing of 
hammers, the grinding of millstones, the whis- 
tling of steam, the pouring of water. But for 
the most part the rooms were used only at night, 
for sleeping. During the day the inhabitants 
were to be found on the streets..... Here a 
babel of tongues, a yelling and chaffering of 
slaves and freedmen, went up about the mov- 
able wooden booths stocked with every im- 
aginable variety of merchandise, dried meat, 
salted fish, phials of perfume, sackcloth cover- 
ing for slaves, silken Persian shawls, silver 
buckles—most of these articles of luxury being 
stolen goods—sausages which sent out a sharp 
tang of onion and garlic, and delicate spices. 
The booths of the smiths, the sandal makers, 
the shirt makers, the net weavers, were pushed 
into the street..... In one corner, somewhat 
remote from the wild rush of feet, a woman of 
Judaea sat, her face covered with a veil of black 
sackcloth. Before her, in a basket, was her 
stock of goods—balsams and cosmetics. Not 
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far from her a Chaldean stargazer offered 
passersby to read their horoscopes, next to 
him a snake-charmer blew into his flute while 
the heads of the snakes swayed before him in the 
basket. In a tiny alley a Syrian had arranged 
a cockfight, and the crowd was betting..... 
And high above this sea of labor, sweat, drunk- 
enness and dirt floated the sella of the mighty 
Seneca.4 

It is easy to see a difference between 
these two passages. The imaginative ex- 
perience given to the readerof The A postle 
is measurably more precise, more vivid, 
and more complete than that afforded 
by the parallel passage from The Robe. 
The substance is matched by the expres- 
sion. The many sharply concrete details 
of Asch’s picture are intelligently organ- 
ized and are presented in firmly coherent 
sentences that build a rich but integrated 
experience. The elements of Douglas’ 
description are, for the most part, gen- 
eralized, vaguely seen, and tritely word- 
ed; and they are loosely strung together 
in sentences which become either de- 
liberately colloquial or carelessly slip- 
shod. 

It might be argued that both the col- 
loquial style and the vague and general 
portrayal of social conditions in The 
Robe have the virtue of making it easy 
for the reader to relate what he reads to 
his own time and environment. It is 
probable that the popularity of The Robe 
has been partly due to the frequent ap- 
pearance in its pages of general observa- 
tions and reflections—like that concern- 
ing the effect of slums on their inhabit- 
ants, in the quotation above—which the 
reader can readily apply to his own ex- 
perience. This element of merit is partly 
canceled, however, by the fact that 
many of the ideas which may be so ap- 
plied are obvious and even platitudi- 
nous—as that war is a bad thing and that 
governments tend to be corrupt. 


4 The Apostle, pp. 634-36. 
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There is a further question to be asked 
about the re-creation of the past in these 
two historical novels. Nearly all readers 
feel that when a novelist uses an impor- 
tant historical figure as a character in his 
book, or portrays an event which is re- 
corded in history, he should maintain 
essential fidelity to historical truth. We 
do not like to carry away false or dis- 
torted ideas from our reading of histori- 
cal fiction, and we do not like to find the 
novelist in conflict with recognized his- 
torical sources. It happens that one his- 
torical incident is presented with ap- 
proximately equal fulness and emphasis 
in both The Robe and The Apostle: the 
martyrdom of Stephen. Since in both 
cases this incident is narrated from the 
point of view of the central character of 
the novel (the Roman tribune Marcellus 
in The Robe, Saul of Tarsus in The 
A postle) and since in each case this in- 
cident is of crucial importance in bring- 
ing about the conversion of the character 
in question to faith in Christ, and hence 
in the whole theme and structure of the 
book, it seems eminently fair to compare 
rather closely the two novelists’ treat- 
ments of this incident and of the histori- 
cal character of Stephen. 

We find their common source, of 
course, in the Acts of the Apostles, chap- 
ters 6 and 7. I earnestly urge the reader 
to look up and re-read this passage in his 
New Testament. He will find a swift and 
concise presentation of the character of 
Stephen, ‘‘a man full of faith and of the 
Holy Ghost,” and will see him arraigned 
before the council and the high priest. 
He will read Stephen’s speech at his 
trial, one of the most notable of all the 
public addresses recounted in the New 
Testament. A Jew speaking to Jews—as 
he makes conclusively clear by his refer- 
ence to “our father Abraham’’—Stephen 
rapidly reviews the whole history of his 
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people, with their frequent rejection of 
the prophets of God. Then with dramatic 
suddenness the supposed defense be- 
comes an accusation: he charges the men 
before him with betrayal and murder of 
another prophet. Looking up to heaven, 
he declares that he sees Jesus standing 
on the right hand of God. He is seized, 
carried outside the city, and stoned to 
death. His last words are of forgiveness. 
Surely this is one of the great incidents 
of the Book of Acts—and, indeed, of the 
whole New Testament and of the found- 
ing of Christianity. 

When we turn to this event as nar- 
rated in The Robe, pages 393-99, we find 
it strangely altered and mutilated. 
Stephen is presented as a Greek, in direct 
contradiction of his own statement in 
his sermon. He is not arraigned before a 
council and the high priest, as narrated 
in the Book of Acts, but is attacked 
while haranguing a crowd on the street. 
He is not “cast out of the city” but is 
stoned to death where he stands, on a 
street of Jerusalem, which is contrary to 
Jewish law and custom. His triumphant 
vision of Jesus, which, according to the 
writer of Acts, was the immediate occa- 
sion of his execution, is not introduced 
until after the stoning has been com- 
pleted and Stephen has been left for 
dead. His final speech as reported in the 
Book of Acts, “Lord, lay not this sin to 
their charge,” which most readers will 
regard as the most impressive single ele- 
ment of the whole narrative, is omitted 
entirely. 

In The A postle, pages 109-22, Sholem 
Asch gives us his version of the same in- 
cident. It is consistent in every signifi- 
cant detail with the New Testament 
narrative—a sympathetic and harmoni- 
ous elaboration, without distortion or 
omission. 

It is clear that to the reader who 
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knows well the biblical story of Stephen 
the account given by Douglas will be 
disturbingly conflicting and inadequate. 
That given by Asch will enrich his un- 
derstanding of the incident and increase 
his pleasure in re-reading it in the Bible. 
The reader who is not freshly familiar 
with the Book of Acts will acquire from 
she reading of The Robe a distorted and 
teriously incomplete idea of this impor- 
tant event of New Testament history. 
That which he will gain from The 
A postle will hold not only the historical 
facts but the essential meaning of the 
original account. 

Why does Douglas distort and muti- 
late the story of Stephen? The only dis- 
coverable motive is in the interest of 
plot. By presenting Stephen as a Greek, 
he is able to make him a friend and con- 
fidant of the Greek slave Demetrius, and 
so of Marcellus. Also, a minor love ele- 
ment is introduced into the novel 
through having Stephen, a Greek, in 
love with a Jewish girl, Rhoda. It is hard 
to escape the conclusion that in his 
treatment of this incident Douglas is 
more interested in plot, in his plan for an 
entertaining story, than in the intrinsic 
value and meaning of his historical ma- 
terial. 

Perhaps all this seems too much em- 
phasis to place on a single brief incident. 
But, as we noted before, it is a critical 
incident in both novels, and hence the 
treatment ‘of it is indicative of the whole 
attitude of each writer toward substance 
and meaning in his work. 

This brings us to the main issue of our 
whole comparative study: What will be 
the effect of the experience afforded by 
each of these novels on the reader’s atti- 
tude toward the essential materials 
which they treat—toward the life and 
nature of Christ, the founding of Chris- 
tianity, and religious concepts and values 
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in general? And now, of course, we are 
asking that third and ultimate question 
to be asked of any novel: What does it 
mean, what does it provide of illumina- 
tion and understanding for our own liv- 
ing? 

Perhaps at this point we should con- 
sider The Nazarene as well as The A postle 
especially since Sholem Asch makes it 
clear in a prefatory note to The Apostle 
that he regards these two novels of his 
as “one work.” Certainly there are in- 
teresting and striking resemblances and 
parallels in subject matter between 
Lloyd Douglas’ The Robe and Asch’s 
The Nazarene, which preceded The Robe 
in publication by about three years. In 
both novels the chief character is the 
Roman officer who was in command at 
the Crucifixion. In both novels most of 
the chief events of the life of Jesus are 
narrated from the points of view of other 
characters than this central one. Both 
novels arrive at the central character’s 
acceptance of the divinity of Christ. 

The books are comparable in even 
more than their substance. Both are 
weakened structurally by frequent shifts 
in scene and point of view. In The Robe 
these shifts are sometimes so frequent as 
from chapter to chapter. In The Nazarene 
they are less numerous but require a 
more difficult adjustment on the reader’s 
part. I have never been able quite to rec- 
oncile myself to the device in The Naza- 
rene whereby Sholem Asch linked the 
life of modern Nazi Germany—especial- 
ly the debasement of scholarship and 
the persecution of the Jews—with the 
time of Christ, through the identification 
of the modern scholar Pan Viadomsky 
with “the Hegemon Cornelius, com- 
mander of the Antonia fortress, before 
whom Jersualem trembles like a leaf.”’ 
This identification and the structural 
manipulations which it entails impose a 
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formidable burden on the reader—one 
which may or may not seem compen- 
sated, for the individual, by the specific 
timeliness and pointed contemporary 
application which the novel gains. 

So far as the direct treatment of the 
life of Jesus in The Nazarene may be 
compared with that in The Robe, the 
most significant portions are contained 
in the supposed ‘‘lost Gospel” of Judas 
and in the recollections of ‘“‘Jochanan, 
pupil of the Rabbi Nicodemon.” In the 
first of these the greatest interest lies in 
a fresh and powerful interpretation of 
the character of Judas himself—one 
wholly contrary to the traditional view 
of him. This interpretation is of high 
interest and value in itself, but it is 
somewhat imperfectly integrated with 
the rest of the book. The narrative of 
Jochanan is more directly comparable 
to Douglas’ treatment of Gospel stories 
in The Robe. It is, in effect, an expansion 
and illumination of certain passages of 
the New Testament and is vital, colorful, 
and moving. The imaginative experi- 
ence gained by the reader from these 
passages in The Nazarene is such as to 
heighten his interest in the Gospel stories 
themselves and also—and this is most 
significant—to deepen his sense of the 
religious significance of the words and 
acts of Jesus and to sharpen his thinking 
about them. It is in this aspect that the 
most decisive comparison between The 
Robe and the two novels of Sholem Asch 
must be made: in a consideration of the 
effect which these books are likely to 
have on the reader’s own attitude to- 
ward their central materials. 

The best part of The Robe, to my 
mind, is the account of the experience of 
Marcellus in Galilee, when he is studying 
the life of Jesus. The points of view of the 
keen-minded Roman, skeptical but deep- 
ly interested, and of Justus, the humble 
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disciple, are consistently and sympathet- 
ically maintained. The incident of the 
boy Jonathan is appealing. Little real 
use is made of the character of Miriam, 
the crippled singer; she seems to be in- 
troduced chiefly to provide the love in- 
terest, so important to Douglas, which 
would otherwise be missing from this 
portion of the book. But the firsthand 
narratives to which Marcellus listens— 
of the feeding of the multitude, of 
the healing of Lydia, and especially old 
Bartholomew’s story of the stilling of the 
tempest—are truly impressive and will 
send the reader back to the Gospels with 
a heightened sense of human realities be- 
hind their concise narratives. 

Similarly heightened interest and 
deepened appreciation of the New Testa- 
ment are provided for the reader in 
greater measure, however, by Sholem 
Asch in The Apostle. Each of scores of 
events in the life of Paul is portrayed in 
rich and dramatic detail. Most important 
is the positive illumination which this 
novel provides for the reading of the 
great Epistles, which form so large a 
part of the New Testament and of the 
basis of Christian theology. We see con- 
cretely the circumstances under which 
each letter was written, its relation to 
Paul’s personal experience and thought, 
its purpose and spirit. Surely many 
readers of The Apostle will wish to re- 
read the Epistles as an effect of their ex- 
perience of this novel and will do so 
with greatly increased appreciation and 
deepened understanding. 

But the effect of these novels on our 
reading of the Bible is not the whole 
answer we are seeking. Novels which 
deal directly with the major characters 
and events of the founding of Christian- 
ity cannot but affect the attitudes of 
readers toward Christ himself and _ to- 
ward the Christian religion. The influ- 





ence of Douglas’ novel is perhaps best 
illustrated by the symbol which he him- 
self has chosen, the robe worn by Jesus 
to Golgotha and won by the tribune 
Marcellus at a cast of the dice. What is 
the nature of this robe, what is its power? 
Douglas is never quite sure; his reader 
is never quite sure. Does it actually pos- 
sess special and miraculous qualities, or 
does its influence lie wholly in the minds 
of those who touch it? Douglas lets his 
readers choose. And what is true of the 
symbol is true of the substance of this 
book. The treatment of religion in The 
Robe is easy, comfortable—and ambigu- 
ous. There is little in it to strengthen the 
thinking of the reader or guide and stim- 
ulate his search for truth. The great 
questions are never faced squarely and 
thought through; the obstacles are never 
really surmounted. Instead, we hurry 
back to the story. The most favorable 
thing that can be truly said of The Robe 
in this aspect is that its religious theme 
is imperfectly integrated with the con- 
ventional plot and too frequently sub- 
ordinated to it. This is particularly clear 
in the gaudy melodrama of the closing 
chapters. The very conversion of the 
major character is finally accomplished 
almost casually—it all but happens off 
stage. 

Very different is the crescendo of tor- 
turing mental conflict, mounting through 
many chapters of The Apostle, which 
brings the stubborn, brilliant, selfish hu- 
man mind of Saul of Tarsus at last to the 
feet of Christ. In the novel of Sholem 
Asch the religious theme is unvaryingly 
central and dominant—all other ele- 
ments are subordinated to it—and is 
developed clearly, logically, and com- 
pletely, step by step. The great phil- 
osophical and theological problems with 
which the novel deals are confronted 
squarely as Paul confronted them, and 
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solved as he solved them. Whatever the 
reader’s religious faith or experience, he 
will grow in mind and heart as he reads 
this book. 

This distinction is crucial. It is not by 
chance that millions of people have 
chosen to read these two novels in these 
years of war. We live in a world made 
desolate by loss of faith—loss of faith in 
God, loss of faith in man. Many of us are 
seeking the way to renewal of faith. We 
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read The Robe and The Apostle because 
we hope, consciously or unconsciously, 
to find in them something to meet our 
need. 

We come, then, to Lloyd Douglas and 
to Sholem Asch, asking for food for 
faith. Both give us food. The Robe is a 
colorful confection, diverting in shape 
and perhaps pleasing to the palate, but 
not sustaining. The Apostle is sound 
meat and wholesome bread. 





LITERATURE UNITS IN THE CHICAGO CURRICULUM 


WILLIAM H. JOHNSON’ 


THE TRADITIONAL COURSE 

Everyone is familiar with the tradi- 
tional type of literature course which has 
been used in American high schools for 
as many years as anyone can remember. 
It provided for the intensive study of a 
very limited number of classics, such as 
Silas Marner, The Merchant of Venice, 

vanhoe, Twelfth Night, and Macbeth. 
One standard classic was thoroughly 
studied at each semester level. One 
standard anthology was covered each 
year. A student was further expected to 
read each semester one or more books of 
his choice selected from standard lists of 
collateral reading. 

Everyone also remembers the manner 
in which a literature class was conducted. 
Most of the period was devoted to an 
analysis of plot and character and to 
answering questions of fact regarding 
the content of the works read by the class 
as a whole. From time to time oral read- 
ing was resorted to in order to prove a 


* Dr. Johnson is, and has been for eight years, 
superintendent of Chicago public schools. For the 
method of constructing this curriculum see the 
English Journal of January, 1943. 


point or to correct a wrong impression. 
Single assignments were given to the 
entire class, and a specific degree of suc- 
cessful work expected of each individual. 

No educated person doubts the liter- 
ary worth of the classics or denies the 
value of an ability to analyze Shake- 
sperean plot or to understand Shake- 
sperean character development. Anyone 
will grant that under specified education- 
al circumstances and with a group of 
select students the benefit and the 
pleasure derived from a traditional Eng- 
lish course may be positive and durable. 
At the same time, no one who has con- 
sidered the problem of English instruc- 
tion for approximately 44,278 public 
high-school students of varying back- 
grounds and varying degrees of intelli- 
gence in a large industrial city will deny 
the inadequacy of the traditional curri- 
culum for such a group. 

The old system is unsatisfactory for a 
number of reasons. It presumes an equal- 
ity of intelligence and a similarity of in- 
terest on the part of students which, 
quite simply, do not exist. It consists of 
subject matter which is extremely limit- 
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ed in scope and which excludes a tre- 
mendous amount of important informa- 
tive, technical, contemporary, and peri- 
odic literature. It involves literary mate- 
rial which is often beyond the compre- 
hension of the student and usually un- 
related to the normal life or to the previ- 
ous reading experience of the pupil. It is 
taught by a method which inspires little 
initiative and which develops little abil- 
ity to criticize or to discriminate among 
the mass of reading material on the mar- 
ket today. For all these reasons the tra- 
ditional curriculum fails to develop abid- 
ing interest in literature or to formulate 
lasting reading habits. It achieves none 
of the educational aims for which it was 
designed. 

This failure is apparent in view of var- 
ious tests which have been given to stu- 
dents in the Chicago high schools. In 
April, 1943, a group of 85 juniors se- 
lected at random from three schools 
were asked to list the books recently 
read which they considered worth while. 
Of the 463 books listed, 72.8 per cent 
were fiction and 27.2 per cent nonfiction. 
In 1933 a similar study of the voluntary 
reading of 270 students was made by 
Elbert Lenrow.? His subjects reported 
having read a total of 2,925 books, 82.3 
per cent fiction and 17.7 per cent non- 
fiction. Chicago students chose 10 per 
cent more nonfiction than did those 
studied by Lenrow. These investigations 
illustrate that students greatly prefer 
the novel to any other form of literature, 
and an analysis of the titles listed reveals 
that they greatly prefer the current, 
modern novel to the venerated classic. 
Despite the fact that their required read- 
ing in past years has been considerably 
weighted with Shakespearean drama and 
classic anthologies, they do very little 

2 Reader’s Guide to Prose Fiction (New York: 
D. Appleton—Century Co., 1940), p. 41. 


voluntary reading of drama or poetry. 
The percentages are: novels, 72.2; drama, 
0.4; poetry, 0.2 

When Chicago English students were 
questioned regarding their subject pref- 
erences, it was discovered that many of 
them resented the fact that they were re- 
quired to take English. They recognized 
little relationship between the content of 
an English course and their life or their 
subject sequences which they consider 
vocational. It is obvious that some re- 
lationship must be established and some 
interest stimulated before such students 
will profit by an English course. 

Reading tests have illustrated the 
futility of a teaching method which re- 
quires all students in a class to read the 
same material. These tests have demon- 
strated a great diversity of reading abil- 
ity among the students within any class. 
For example, the ability of any freshmen 
to read narrative and descriptive materi- 
al will almost invariably range from that 
of the average fifth-grader to that of the 
average twelfth-grader. A few students 
within a class may show even greater or 
less ability. 


THE REVISED COURSE 
AIMS 

For the last three years a committee of 
Chicago high-school teachers have been 
reconstructing the English curriculum in 
an earnest attempt to eliminate these 
discrepancies and to devise a course of 
study which will be of the utmost benefit 
to Chicago students. As a result of their 
consultations, research, and visits to 
classrooms, the members of the com- 
mittee charged with developing the new 
literature units evolved the following 
statement of aims: 
1. To modify the material and methods of the 

English curriculum in view of recognized 

changes in types of literature, literary style, 
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social vernacular, educational theory and 
practice, student interest, and the like. 

2. To provide for the individual differences in 
the interests, abilities, and needs of students 
and to guide each student to a program of 
reading which will prove most beneficial for 
him.4 

3. To place greater emphasis on the develop- 
ment of the reading power of students than 
on their assimilation of facts regarding a 
limited number of classics.5 

4. To introduce the students to a wide range 

of sources of informative and literary mate- 
rial and to guide him in planning a long- 
term of reading which will gradually increase 
his interest, his reading ability, and his liter- 
ary appreciation.® 

. To stimulate an interest in reading among 

those students who read little or not at all 
and to improve the reading tastes and inter- 
ests of those whose voluntary reading is suf- 
ficient in quantity.? 

6. To provide the student with vicarious ex- 
periences which will assist him in developing 
a sound, personal pattern of living and act- 
ing.® 


uw" 


MATERIALS 


The new English course, which has 
been carefully planned with these aims 
in mind, provides five units of study at 
each semester level. In the [XB semester 
the first unit, designed for the initial two 
weeks of school, consists chiefly of ori- 
entation and guidance activities. The 
second and third units deal with litera- 
ture, one placing emphasis on the literary 
heritage and the other featuring current 

3 William S. Gray et al., Ajdusting Reading Pro- 
grams to Individuals (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1941), pp. 1-2. 

4 Ibid. 


§ Dora V. Smith, Evaluating Instruction in Sec- 
ondary School English (Chicago: National Council 
of Teachers of English, 1941), pp. 236-37. 

6 Tbid., p. 10. 

7 William S. Gray et al., Reading in General Edu- 
cation (Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1940), p. 267. 

8 The Purposes of Education in American Democ- 
racy (Educational Policies Commission, National 
Education Association, 1938), p. 41 


publications. The fourth, entitled ‘“Com- 
munication,” is concerned principally 
with the newer type of constructional 
and inductive grammar. The fifth, plan- 
ned to facilitate integration of the course, 
provides a number of activities involving 
the use of the four language arts—read- 
ing, listening, speaking, and writing. At 
each semester level similar units are 
planned with equal consideration for suf- 
ficient orientation, variety, and integra- 
tion. 

The revised course will shortly bring 
about the abandonment of the antholo- 
gies and sets of classics and will substi- 
tute a rather extensive classroom collec- 
tion of books for each semester ‘evel. 
These books will be selected with con- 
sideration for their degree of difficulty, 
diversity of appeal and content, and 
suitability of style. Books available in 
the school and home libraries and in the 
community branches of the Public Li- 
brary will supplement the classroom col- 
lection. Files of magazines will further 
augment the reading materials at the 
disposal of the student in the English 
classroom. 

Obviously, not only must a wide vari- 
ety of reading materials be made avail- 
able to the young people, but the teacher 
must be intimately acquainted with both 
the materials and her students. The files 
in the adjustment offices of the Chicago 
schools contain data that will prove 
helpful to her in guiding student reading. 
These data include reading grades ob- 
tained on standardized reading tests, in- 
terest inventories, autobiographies, and 
scholastic records. In addition, it will be 
necessary for a teacher to accumulate 
many data of her own. 

In view of the inclination of Chicago 
students to read the current novel and 
current nonfiction, the classroom librar- 
ies are being designed to furnish this sort 
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of material in abundance; but great 
quantities of the classics, both fiction 
and nonfiction, will also be made easily 
accessible to them. Under guidance, they 
will be permitted to select their own 
reading materials. Since all books avail- 
able to the young people will be of real 
worth, the teacher will be less immediate- 
ly interested in influencing the student’s 
choice of reading material than in influ- 
encing his reading habits and attitudes. 
Over a period of time, of course, she will 
be concerned with improving his reading 
tastes and interests. From the beginning, 
she must be familiar with the various 
degrees of difficulty represented by the 
books in her classroom collections, so 
that she may help the student select 
books which are appropriate for his 
reading ability. 


EQUIPMENT 


In order to take care of the reading 
materials in the classroom collection, the 
teacher needs storage cabinets for the 
books, a rack for the magazines, a table 
for newspapers, and a filing box or cabi- 
net for keeping circulation and individual 
cumulative reading records. She needs 
facilities for setting up attractive book 
displays, movable seats for the handling 
of small committee meetings, and a table 
with a dozen chairs for panel and round- 
table discussions. This equipment will be 
provided gradually as the course is in- 
troduced. 

METHOD 


The chief features that distinguish 
the method of the new course from that 
of the old with reference to the teaching 
of literature are: 

1. A reduction in the number of activities de- 
signed for the class as a whole and a great in- 
crease in the number of activities designed 
for individual students and small groups 

2. An increase in student participation in plan- 

ning, managing, and evaluating their work 
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and a consequent decrease in teacher domi- 
nation 
3. An increase in the student’s individual re- 
sponsibility for the success of the class work 
and a change in the nature, rather than in the 
amount, of the teacher’s responsibility 

4. An increase in motivation through adapta- 
tion of class activities to the needs, interests, 
and abilities of the students 

An analysis of sample activities of the 
revised English course will demonstrate 
the method by which the new type of 
class management adapts the work to the 
individual needs of students. The follow- 
ing are instructions to pupils at the IXB 
level. 

1. Organize your class as a “Magazine 
Club,” employing parliamentary procedure. 
Appoint committees to arrange for class sub- 
scriptions to magazines, to bring in back num- 
bers of magazines suitable for use by the class, 
and to supervise the circulation of the periodi- 
cals in the classroom library. 


If the previous experience of the mem- 
bers of the class has been limited to the 
traditional type of teacher-dominated 
study of certain classics, with questions 
formulated by the teacher to be answered 
by individual members of the class, the 
elected chairman will find it necessary to 
familiarize himself with parlimentary 
procedure before assuming his duties. 
He will probably study the minutes of 
club meetings conducted in the parlia- 
mentary manner, observe the conduct of 
a few such meetings, and read some ref- 
erences dealing with the subject. 

2. Organize committees to investigate and 
prepare panel discussions on various kinds of 
stories. The following classifications may be 
helpful: adventure, animal, character, detec- 
tive, dialect, fable, ghost, humor, legend, 
love, mystery, pioneer, psychological, regional, 
sports. 


The foregoing activity will require a 
preliminary class discussion of short- 
story types for the purpose of discovering 
the different interests of the class mem- 
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bers. Many of them will have well- 
defined interests; other will have to ex- 
plore some suggested samples of the type 
of short story that promises to interest 
them in order to determine their com- 
mittee choices. The first meeting of each 
committee will no doubt be devoted to 
deciding what each member will read 
and the tentative nature of his contribu- 
tion to the panel discussion. After the 
reading has become well advanced, the 
second meeting of the committee will be 
devoted to the formulation of a rather 
definite plan for presenting reports. A 
third, and perhaps a fourth, meeting 
will be necessary for preparing a discus- 
sion which will be valuable for both the 
members of the panel and the class. 

The guidance of the teacher will be 
much in demand as the various groups 
face the problem of appearing before 
their fellow-students to present a worth- 
while report of their reading. The teach- 
er’s ability to render the services re- 
quested will depend not only upon her 
personal knowledge of the available 
literature and the interests, needs, and 
abilities of her class but also upon her 
ability to exercise surveillance over the 
numerous activites proceeding simul- 
taneously, without being distracted from 
giving optimum assistance to each group 
in its turn. 

As the students gain experience with 
committee and group work, they become 
gradually more and more independent. 
The teacher who has really mastered the 
art of giving free rein to her students for 
the exercise of their resourcefulness and 
initiative frequently derives inspiration 
from her class when she observes them 
exploiting to the utmost novel ideas that 
never would have occurred to her person- 
ally. 

3. Read stories by the following authors: 
Homer, Aesop, Virgil, Ovid, Chaucer, Defoe, 


Poe, Guy de Maupassant, Tolstoy, Kipling, 
Irving, Hawthorne, Chekhov, Hans Anderson. 
Prepare a discussion designed to explain why 
the works of these great masters of the art of 
short-story writing have lived. Compare and 
contrast their works. Discover the elements of 
greatness in them. Try to agree on one writer 
who towers above all the others, and discuss the 
reasons for his greatness. 


This project is designed for a group of 
students who are interested in, and capa- 
ble of making a thorough study of, the 
short story. They will be required to do a 
great deal of reading, to form generaliza- 
tions regarding several literary selections 
through a process of comparison and con- 
trast, to exchange ideas, and to organize 
their material in preparation for their 
discussion before the class. They will 
learn to read critically, to form opinions 
reasonably, and to express those opin- 
ions clearly and convincingly. It is read- 
ily seen that such a project differs from 
the traditional assignment which re- 
quired students to read and to answer 
questions concerning one work, such as 
Julius Caesar. 


4. Organize a committee to make up a dic- 
tionary of short-story terms for your class li- 
brary. Consult the collection of short stories in 
your class or school library and a handbook of 
writing. You may find these of more service to 
you than a dictionary. Include such terms as: 
theme, title, atmosphere, local color, situation, 
initial incident, surprise ending, climax, sus- 
pense, setting, plot, character, conclusion. En- 
hance the value of your dictionary definitions 
by citing from short stories illustrations to clari- 
fy them. 


A project of this type will be excellent 
for resourceful students interested in 
literary criticism and in the art of story- 
writing. They will achieve a goal satis- 
factory to them in completing a diction- 
ary of technical terms for the class li- 
brary. Such a project will also prove a 
convenience for the teacher. When sever- 
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al committees within the class are carry- 
ing on long-term projects, it is difficult 
for the teacher to find time for each 
group to report ts finding to the class. 
Round-table and panel discussions are 
time-consuming; and an assignment such 
as the foregoing will save class time with- 
out destroying initiative or enthusiasm. 


EXPERIMENTATION AND INSTALLATION 


For the last three years experiments to 
test the revised English course have been 
conducted in five English laboratories. 
These laboratories were located within 
easy reach of every Chicago high school, 
so that every English teacher in the sys- 
tem could have the opportunity of ob- 
serving the new materials, equipments, 
and methods used in teaching literature. 

Heads of the English departments in 
the forty Chicago Public high schools have 
met periodically for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the literature units under con- 
struction. The proceedings of the meetings 
were relayed by these representatives to 
their fellow-teachers, who often submitted 
valuable criticisms and suggestions to 
the central committee. In this manner all 
eight hundred English teachers in the 
high schools have participated demo- 
cratically in the development of the new 
literature units. 

In order further to acquaint English 
teachers with the methods which they 
will have to employ in their classrooms, 
The English Exchange, a monthly publi- 
cation of the Bureau of Curriculum, has 
furnished to all teachers selected bibli- 
ographies and reports of experimentation 
in connection with various aspects of the 
literature course. 

The new course was introduced in Sep- 
tember, 1943. All students entering the 
high school at that time will follow the 
new course. Those enrolled prior to that 
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date will continue to pursue the old course 
until graduated. 


EVALUATION 


A committee of expert evaluaters has 
been commissioned to analyze each unit 
of the Chicago literature program for the 
purpose of developing sample test items 
that will measure growth in power to 
read and interpret literature of various 
kinds. These tests will resemble those 
which have been used by the Board of 
Regents of New York State and the Col- 
lege Entrance Board in recent years. The 
purposes of them will be explained to the 
teachers; and they will be expected to 
use, in connection with their teaching, 
tests in consonance with the purposes of 
the literature units. 

From time to time all students at a 
particular level will take the same test, 
in order that the central committee of 
teachers charged with evaluation may 
have an opportunity to discover to what 
extent the aims of the new course are be- 
ing achieved. It is contemplated that 
changes will be made periodically in ac- 
cordance with the indications of the ob- 
jective test results, as well as in accord- 
ance with the subjective judgments of 
the teaching staff. 

The individual student will gain much 
through a process of self-evaluation. 
He will keep records of his free reading 
and his scores on reading tests. He will 
take stock of the extent to which his in- 
terests have enlarged and his tastes im- 
proved. After participating in the formu- 
lation of criteria for determining the suc- 
cess of both individual and committee 
activities, the student will have experi- 
ence in rating not only the work of the 
various committees whose work he ob- 
serves but also his own worth to the com- 
mittees on which he serves. 













































YOU DON’T TEACH UNTIL YOU GET UNDER THEIR HIDES 


HAMILL HARTMAN’ 


~ 


Education is a matter of penetrating 
the epidermis of students. Education is 
more than a passive recalling of facts 
and an objective understanding of a 
problem. Education is a deep-down sen- 
sitiveness to life’s bewildering problems 
plus a driving, ongoing, never satisfied 
desire to do something about them. 

A conflict arose in a ninth-grade Eng- 
lish class. One group of students felt 
that it was not English to read and write 
and talk about Hitler’s children, Ameri- 
ca’s nationality texture, and democracy’s 
meaning. These students were looking 
ahead to next year’s English classes un- 
der a different teacher. ““Next year we 
won’t do well with those grammar work- 
books and textbook exercises,” they 
complained. 

The second group had no such com- 
plaints. These students had apparently 
enjoyed dramatizing Stephen Vincent 
Benét’s “Dear Adolf” scripts, reading 
reference material on the experiences 
and problems of the New Americans of 
foreign extraction who constitute one- 
third of America’s population, and pre- 
senting small-group discussions of this 
reading. They did not ask, “Is this Eng- 
lish?” Perhaps they suspected that the 
teacher was plagued by a radical, starry- 
eyed philosophy that considered as Eng- 
lish anything that was reading, writing, 
speaking, listening, and thinking. 

In the course of discussing means to 
resolve this conflict, one student sug- 
gested, “Why don’t you divide us up in- 
to two sections? Let us read; let them 
study the composition book.” The rest 


t Ashland (Ohio) High School. 
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of the class agreed to the proposition, and 
thereupon the experiment was launched. 

The “English” section decided that 
punctuation and _ letter-writing were 
worth-while studies. The reading group 
wanted to learn more about the Negroes. 
Thus two kinds of activities went on at 
the same time. At the start the teacher 
devoted most of the double period to 
teaching the comma and assigning ap- 
propriate drill materials, while the read- 
ing group exhausted and summarized 
magazine articles on the Negroes. 

Next, the latter section appointed a 
committee to plan an assembly program 
on the history and problems of the Ne- 
gro. The committee selected four groups 
of three students each, to write skits on 
the four main phases of the Negro’s life: 
“The Negro Slave,” ‘““The Negro Is 
Freed,” “‘The Negro’s Treatment after 
the Civil War,” and “The Negro and 
This War.”’ One student was assigned to 
writing the narrative material which 
would bridge the ideas and action of the 
dramatic pieces. A chorus to sing Negro 
spirituals appropriate to the stories of 
the skits was recruited. 

After the embryo playwrights had 
completed their job, they selected the 
cast. Rehearsals showed the need for 
further revision of lines and action. The 
chorus added or substituted spirituals 
more in harmony with the ideas of the 
plays. The planning committee found 
and tested new suggestions for bringing 
about a more effective blending of word 
and song and action. The teacher was in 
on most of these goings-on, even serving 
as music director of the finale, that deep- 
ly moving spiritual, ““Jacob’s Ladder.” 
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But what happened to the ‘‘English”’ 
section during the lively talk, bustle, and 
confusion that was necessarily a part of 
the rehearsal activity? The teacher had 
little time to work with this group be- 
yond the giving of assignments in punc- 
tuation and letter-writing and the re- 
turning of papers for indicated correc- 
tions. These students were without su- 
pervision during the many practices in 
the auditorium. Yet they did get work 
done, and they did show progress in mas- 
tering the mechanics of punctuation and 
letter-writing. Moreover, some members, 
on the arising of a manpower problem of 
securing enough students for the chorus 
and cast, consented, by no means re- 
lunctantly, to lay aside their composi- 
tion work. 

Came the day. Came the payoff. The 
black paint was applied. The mammy 
dresses were donned. The entire high 
school was assembled and waiting. Back 
stage, students and teacher were jittery, 
excited, apprehensive, somehow feeling 
the social significance of what they were 
about to do. 

The narrator begins: ‘‘This is the story 
of the Negro, the black man, the ‘nig- 
ger.’....’’ The chorus pleads, “Let My 
People Go.”’ The scene reveals a Negro 
slave about to be auctioned off to the 
highest bidder; a lashing in a cotton 
field; the acting upon a decision to “‘Steal 
Away.” 

The narrator continues: “But the 
Negro had a friend in the White 
House. .... ” Two slaves hear that war 
has broken out, decide to run away to 
join the northern army, as the chorus 
comforts, “Oh, Mary, Don’t You Weep.” 
A dying Negro soldier, on hearing that 
the war is over, is glad he fought for his 

people’s freedom, the chorus rejoicing, 
“T Ain’t Gwine To Study War No 
More.” 
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The narrator cautions: “But the Ne- 
gro’s problems are far from solved... . . 
Whites in the North as well as in the 
South refuse to treat him as an equal. He 
often wishes he were still under the protec- 
tion of a kind master..... ” A northern 
Negro explains to his southern host that, 
even though he doesn’t have to ride on 
the back end of a bus or drink out of a 
water fountain marked “‘Colored”’ or get 
off the sidewalk when a white ap- 
proaches, he hasn’t an equal chance for a 
job or a home of his own and he still 
longs for the cotton fields and the joyous 
singing “in the evening by the moon- 
light.” The chorus is homesick with 
“Old Black Joe,” “Carry Me Back to 
Old Virginny,” and “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot.” 

The narrator brings the story up to 
date: ‘““The Japs bomb Pearl Harbor. .... 
A Negro messboy leaves the kitchen to 
man a gun..... But when a Negro ma- 
chinist applies for a job in an airplane 
factory, this is what he finds. ... . ” “We 
don’t hire ‘Niggers,’”’ sneers the em- 
ployment manager. 

The narrator goes on: ““The Negro re- 
calls what happened to a buddy in a 
southern army camp..... ” There is a 
brawl among white and Negro soldiers, a 
bullet silencing the colored soldier’s in- 
dictment: “That’s how this so-called 
democracy works on us black people.” 

The story-teller reminds: ““The Negro 
has given America great men and wom- 
en: George Washington Carver, Booker 
T. Washington, Crispus Attucks, Henry 
Johnson, Joe Louis, Marian Anderson, 
Ethel Waters, Roland Hayes, Paul Robe- 
son, Richard Wright..... i 

The Negro dreams and hopes: “I, too, 
sing America..... Repentantly I sing 
“Standin’ in the Need of Prayer,” and 
ever hopefully I sing ‘““‘We Are Climbing 
Jacob’s Ladder.” 
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The program is over. The audience had 
remained hushed throughout. 

The ninth-graders who read and 
wrote and planned and sang about the 
Negroes had shared a truly democratic 
experience. Each had made a distinct, 
unique contribution to the program, in 
accordance with his own distinct, unique 
personality. One sang; another acted; 
another planned; another pulled the cur- 
tain. Moreover, what each participant 
did was important to him, meant some- 
thing to him. What he did was important 
because his personality was involved, 
was at stake. 

These students had gained an insight 
into one of democracy’s most embar- 
rassing and shameful problems. But they 
had gained more than a mere intellectual 
understanding of the Negro problem. 
Being a living, breathing interpreter of 
the Negro ground into them an emotion- 
al understanding of, a “feeling”’ insight 
into, this particular “inhumanity of 
man to man.” 

Monday-morning reactions to the as- 
sembly bear out this point: “I always did 
think that the Negroes were treated 
badly, but after the assembly I feel 
stronger on the subject.” “I learned that 
Negroes are just as good as we are.” “I 
think it gave a different feeling toward 
Negroes to a lot of people.” “I think Ne- 
groes should have the same privileges as 
the whites and I think more so that they 
should after the play.”’ 

The prize reaction: “I learned a lot 
about the Negroes, both in studying 
about them and putting on the program. 
After all, that is what we are fighting for, 
to save democracy, or rather, to make 
democracy, and we will never stop 
fighting until we accomplish that.” 

While there is no intention to debunk 


the value of punctuation and letter-- 


writing, it does seem pertinent to raise 
this question: Why didn’t the “English” 
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group get as excited over the proper 
place of a comma as the other group did 
over the Negro? A hunch is that the 
“English” kids did not have their deep- 
down emotions involved in their activi- 
ties. They were merely putting in time 
with frigid textbook exercises that did 
not ask the participation of their person- 
alities. They found no stimulation to feel 
deeply about a comma. They could not 
feel the inhuman injustice of a misplaced 
mark. They were not convinced that 
what they did was terribly important to 
them personally. 

The educative good accruing to the 
students of the “‘play”’ group is far more 
vital and permeating and enduring than 
that gained by the “English” group. In 
adult life the democratic attitude toward 
the Negro will operate for a stronger, 
freer America. Indeed, such an attitude 
translated into action may help to avert 
a future war of color. 

But it must be kept in mind that an 
attitude is a process of feeling. To 
develop such an attitude, these ninth- 
graders had to do more than swallow and 
regurgitate facts. They did things about 
those facts. They acted out those facts. 
In the preparation of and participation 
in the program the vital meanings and 
implications of the facts and ideas be- 
came a dynamic part of them. Their per- 
sonalities struck a sympathetic chord 
with the personalities of colored people. 
It is a cold learning to read how Negroes 
were auctioned off to the highest bidder 
like cows and sheep at a country sale. 
But it is a hot and burning learning to 
see or be a Negro so sold. It is mildly 
interesting to read of the number of Ne- 
groes who have been refused war jobs 
because of their color. It is enraging to be 
that rejected Negro. The one process is 
thinking or knowing; the other is feeling 
on the basis of that thinking or know- 
ing—it is getting under their hides. 
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THE FIRST FUNCTION OF ENGLISH 


M. L. ALTSTETTER’ 


Twenty years of administrative and 
supervisory work in four states left the 
writer with the impression that the out- 
comes of the teaching of English in high 
school were less satisfactory than are 
those of other subjects, even though the 
teachers of English seemed to be as 
competent as were other teachers. More 
recently, classroom observation of the 
work of more than a hundred teachers of 
English in more than a dozen states of- 
fered additional evidence that the out- 
comes in this subject are entirely too un- 
satisfactory, whether measured in terms 
of proper expectations or in comparison 
with outcomes in other subject areas. 
Further evidence regarding unsatisfac- 
tory outcomes in English is offered en- 
tirely too commonly by teachers of col- 
lege freshmen, who testify that these 
freshmen are surprisingly poor in their 
knowledge and use of English. Only 
rarely has the claim been made that 
English is more difficult than are other 
subjects, and, in most cases, it has been 
studied longer in high school than has 
any other subject. Why, then, is there 
so much evidence of poor and unsatis- 
factory outcomes? 

For some years the writer has tried 
to find the answer or answers to the 
above question. Inquiries directed to 
hundreds of students in both high school 
and college have revealed that, while in 
high schools, most of them saw or felt 
little or no reason for being concerned 
about English; they found the subject 
neither interesting enough nor of suffi- 


* A professor of education now teaching English 
to aviation cadets, University of Tennessee. 
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cient value to give it serious attention. 
A minor fraction liked English, and they 
did very satisfactory and even commend- 
able work. lhe majority, however, in- 
dicated that, regardless of what the 
teacher thought, they felt that they were 
getting along all right with their English, 
except in the English class, and that 
called for only five hours a week. Maybe 
these pupils were right when they said, 
as they often did, “Why bother with 
English?’ However, we just cannot ap- 
prove of such an attitude. It may not be 
amiss, therefore, to seek the cause of the 
attitude that prompted the question, 
which was in fact rhetorical, and meant 
“don’t bother.” We certainly cannot ex- 
pect such an attitude to beget desirable 
results. 

The rather extensive classroom visita- 
tion already referred to was made by the 
writer primarily for the purpose of ap- 
praising the work being done there, both 
by pupils and by teachers. Little evi- 
dence was found that either pupils or 
teachers felt that the English offered 
had any particular function or that it 
had any especial educational value. 
These visits were made largely as an out- 
come of a previous research project 
which fully engaged the writer for four 
years. This project obliged him to raise 
the question of what are the functions 
of the various subjects of the curriculum 
and therefore the justification for offer- 
ing them and even requiring some of 
them. Search for the answer has con- 
tinued. The conviction has grown that 
the first function of language is self- 
expression. Everyone has the urge to say 
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something, that is, to express himself. 
That very evidently is one function of 
language. But why put it first? There are 
several reasons for this. 

It is first in time in the life of the in- 
dividual. The infant’s first language is its 
cry. Before many days the cry expresses 
hunger, pain, or weariness, depending 
on how the infant feels. Later gurgling 
and cooing sounds reveal a state of well- 
being and contentment. Eventually come 
words; and “drink” or ‘“‘dink”’ will mean, 
“T am thirsty and want some water.”’ 
All this is, first, self-expression and, sec- 
ond, communication of an idea, and the 
first is the reason for and the cause of the 
second. Other forms of self-expression 
have already developed—smiling, kick- 
ing, waving of arms, and a score of other 
activities as well as more sounds. Inter- 
estingly enough, we have all continued 
to use such and similar activities and 
sounds to aid our language as we seek to 
express ourselves fully and effectively. 
Frowns, laughter, clapping of hands, 
gesticulation, and bodily posture are 
only a few examples. 

But what has all this to do with lan- 
guage study in school? Just this—we 
have made little use of self-expression by 
pupils and have given entirely too little 
opportunity for it. In nearly all schools, 
increasingly as pupils advance through 
successive grades, they are asked to tell 
what the book says. Pupils have little 
to do with planning, with carrying out 
their plans, with evaluating progress and 
replanning in light of findings, and with 
final appraisal of outcomes, results, and 
values. The day and its activities are 
commonly planned for them, and for 
them to have and express opinions of 
their own seemingly is impertinence. 
When written work is assigned, the in- 
dividual pupil probably has little or no 
choice in determining what he shall 
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write about. As a result he has little or 
nothing to express and no inner urge to 
express himself. If the pupil has nothing 
to say, can he say anything except words 
that have no vitality? Why should he be 
greatly concerned about facts and read- 
ing matter that mean very little and that 
do not seem vital to him? Why should he 
always be doing what the program or the 
teacher or the administration has pre- 
determined? Puppets never express 
themselves; they merely echo some mas- 
ter. 

Theoretically, teachers have long rec- 
ognized the educational value of self- 
expression. But why is there so little 
evidence that teachers really believe in 
it and therefore give their pupils ade- 
quate opportunities to express them- 
selves, not just once a week or a day but 
a considerable portion of the time? In 
addition to opportunity to express their 
own ideas and opinions, pupils must 
have opportinity to develop skill and 
confidence. This applies to both oral and 
written forms of self-expression. 

Having something to say and oppor- 
tunity to say it is a fundamental in lan- 
guage, but it is only one reason for mak- 
ing provision for self-expression in our 
language program; what is said may be 
said poorly, very poorly. In out-of-class 
situations they may find abundant op- 
portunity for self-expression, and yet 
they may feel little concern with saying 
it well and with improving their lan- 
guage, either written or oral. Getting 
pupils concerned with using language 
well and with improving it is every 
teacher’s problem, especially that of the 
English teacher. How can this be done? 

Our language expresses not only our 
thought but also our personalities. Pu- 
pils do not realize this fact, but they make 
use of it very commonly. Let us see. Sup- 
pose we walk down the street and pass 
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an autoist having tire trouble. He is in a 
hurry and his efforts at haste only cause 
more trouble. Soon he breaks out in 
violent profanity and makes the air blue 
with his cursing. We just continue our 
walk without stopping, but what is the 
opinion we have of that man? His lan- 
guage expressed him as a profane man, 
and your pupils would very promptly 
render that judgment. A few minutes 
later we pass another man. His language 
is lewd, obscene, dirty; and we—pupils 
and adults—pronounce him lewd, ob- 
scene, dirty. The next man we meet we 
may call ignorant, simply because his 
language reveals him as such. Others we 
pass we may pronounce kind and sym- 
pathetic, educated and cultured, or 
open-minded and understanding. In the 
latter cases each speaker expressed him- 
self as a personality to be commended. 
Let it be repeated that pupils, as well 
as adults, know but generally do not 
realize that persons are judged by the 
kind of language they use and by the 
way they use it. This fact they need to 
appreciate fully, for their own reputation 
is at stake, for better or for worse. Once 
they do appreciate this truth, most of 
them will in some measure be concerned 
about the propriety of their language. 
But all this has to do primarily with 
speech, and evidently spelling, punctua- 
tion, and capitalization are not involved. 
Since, unfortunately, teachers are more 
concerned with the written than with the 
oral problems of speech, they may prop- 
erly ask what speech as a revealer of per- 
sonality has to do with the problems of 
written work. Having something to say 
and an inner urge to say it applies to 
written as well as to oral language. And 
will not pupils’ concern for good language 
usage in speech quite readily bestir their 
concern for good usage in written form 
also? Of course, we all talk every waking 
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hour, but, except in classrooms, most of 
us seldom write. Nevertheless, not only 
our speech but our written work as well 
reveals us as personalities, for better or 
for worse; and appreciation of this fact 
can easily be used as an inner force to 
effect improvement in both language 
forms. And, just as quality of voice as 
well as content of what we say reveals 
our personality, so also does the appear- 
ance of our manuscript as well as its con- 
tent reveal us, for better or for worse. 
Another relationship between oral and 
written language forms needs to be 
noted. Mention has been made of laugh- 
ing, gesticulating, frowning, clapping of 
hands, and other physical activities as 
means of self-expression. For the same 
purpose we use modification of the 
voice—pitch, volume, emotional qual- 
ity, etc. All these may properly be re- 
garded as the equivalent of punctuation 
marks in written work. The comma, 
semicolon, and period indicate degrees of 
vocal pauses; question marks are the 
written equivalent of a rising inflection 
of the voice; and the exclamation point 
must serve to indicate various combina- 
tions of facial expressions, voice quality, 
and even bodily postures. Quite evident- 
ly punctuation marks are not so accurate 
and adequate in expressing the total 
state and meaning of the writer as are 
the various combination of vocal and 
physical “‘marks”’ of the speaker. 
Moreover, writers use punctuation 
marks both to express themselves and 
also as means, additional to words, of 
communicating ideas to readers. Once 
pupils fully realize that these marks are 
means by which they can express them- 
selves more effectively as well as com- 
municate their ideas to others more ex- 
actly, they will no longer look upon them 
merely as arbitrary symbols, often quite 
meaningless, devised by some evil genius 
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and imposed on them for no good reason. 
Each mark has its own proper usages or 
“code of proper conduct.” The better 
pupils use these ‘‘codes of proper con- 
duct,”’ the better they can communicate 
their ideas, and the more commendable 
are the personalities they thus reveal 
themselves to be. 

Practically all phases of grammar can 
be shown to have similar value to the 
pupil, and, unless there is real value, 
what justification can there be for re- 
quiring him to study it? The function 
of grammar is to exalt the pupil, not to 
enslave him; to help him succeed, not 
to cause him to fail. 

One more important factor needs to be 
considered. Thus far the reasons for em- 
phasizing self-expression of the individ- 
ual as fundamental in the learning and 
use of language have been primarily 
psychological in nature. Conditions and 
procedures found in classrooms and al- 
ready described in some measure not only 
contravene the natural developmental 
processes and are therefore psychologi- 
cally unsound but also offend a basic 
principle of democracy, whether we are 
at war or live in peace. Democracy seeks 
to respect the dignity and personal worth 
of every individual. For this reason it 
grants him, among other things, freedom 
of speech. Certainly the regimentation 
found in most schools shows no respect 
for the dignity and personal worth of the 
pupil, and the predetermination of what 
he shall read and of what he shall write 
and talk about is hardly a sound provi- 
sion for freedom of speech There is no 
thought here that the child or youth 
shall be entirely free to determine what 
he shall do or say and how he shall do or 
say it. Pupils must learn to use freedom 
constructively, whether it is freedom of 
speech or any other freedom; but they 
learn that best by doing rather than by 


merely reading or hearing about it. Free- 
dom has its responsibilities, and it is im- 
portant that pupils learn to accept them. 
Likewise the dignity and personal worth 
that democracy seeks in every individ- 
ual, he must himself demonstrate as hav- 
ing; and he demonstrates this by what he 
does and by the way he does it. Language, 
as we already know, is one important 
means of self-expression; and everything 
he does is the total means. All this re- 
quires that we provide abundantly for 
self-expression by the pupil, if we are to 
be democratic in our classroom proce- 
dures and are to enable the pupil to learn 
the ways of democracy. Thus the dignity 
and personal worth which he finds in 
himself and which others find in him be- 
cause of the greater excellence of his 
usage of language stimulate him to seek 
greater and yet greater mastery of good 
English, and thus he becomes a better 
citizen of the school and the community. 

The results of our efforts to teach 
English have been entirely too unsatis- 
factory, whether we acknowledge it or 
not; the evidence is too abundant to deny 
it successfully. Of course, there are ex- 
ceptions, notable ones. The assertion is 
here made that the chief reason for these 
shortcomings lies in the fact that pupils 
have not seen or felt sufficient reason for 
being concerned about using good Eng- 
lish. They have failed to realize that the 
language they use and the way they use 
it expresses them as personalities, favor- 
ably or unfavorably. Actually they have 
an important stake in language, their 
language, in school and out of school, in 
the present and in the future; but they 
have failed to appreciate that fact. In 
order to develop the attitude that will 
make them concerned about their usage 
of language, there must be more oppor- 
tunity for pupils to develop and express 
their own ideas, opinions, and convic- 
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tions. In order that they may learn the 
ways of living democratically and learn 
to accept the responsibilities of demo- 
cratic citizenship, they must have op- 
portunity to think for themselves and to 
form their conclusions—under proper 
guidance, of course. It is for such rea- 
sons that the writer feels that self-expres- 
sion, by individuals or by groups, is the 
first function of language, particularly 
from the educational, that is, the class- 
room, point of view. There is no claim to 
originality in this conviction. Nor is there 
any thought that the acceptance of this 
viewpoint and its wholehearted adop- 
tion in classroom practice will result in 
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getting all pupils to realize the import- 
ance to themselves of better language 
and better usage of language. Is it too 
much to expect that 25 per cent of them 
may be stirred to effort and concern? 
That will make it abundantly worth 
while to try, partly because these pupils 
will influence other pupils to become 
similarly concerned. Your language and 
mine and the way we use it reveals us 
for commendation or condemnation; we 
determine which, and so do our pupils. 
Then why not capitilize on this fact, de- 
velop in pupils an appreciation thereof, 
and thus make them self-motivated in 
their language study? 





THE FORGOTTEN SCIENCE 


HERLIN SLOCOMB' 


The teaching of English is not essen- 
tial to the winning of the war. I know, 
for my draft board tells me so. It has in- 
formed me that I should find essential 
work if I wish to be deferred from mili- 
tary service. This board is following di- 
rectives laid down by the Manpower 
Commission and the selective service 
group. Hence, it should be clear that I 
have no quarrel with any draft board. I 
won’t even bicker with those who laid 
down the directives which say that sci- 
ence, mathematics, and shop teachers 
are more vital than those teaching Eng- 
lish. I await my induction call with no 
prejudice and with a profound and 
wholesome respect for the entire selective 
service system. My concern is to exam- 
ine the peculiar attitude toward the 

Head of English department, Garfield High 
School, Seattle. Lest Mr. Slocomb’s first paragraph 
give some readers a wrong impression, the editor 


adds that Mr. Slocomb has tried to enlist in the 
armed forces. 


teaching of English which has arisen here 
in America. This attitude is reflected in 
the directives mentioned above as well as 
in tendencies of school systems to reduce 
requirements in English for graduation. 

The particular point of view can be 
summed up thus: “English can be taught 
by anyone, and it is the special province 
of the woman teacher. Men who elect to 
do such work are sissies or eccentrics of 
one sort or another. Let women handle 
English! It really isn’t very important 
anyway.” Perhaps my statement of this 
view is slightly exaggerated, but I be- 
lieve it is essentially representative. Cer- 
tainly such an idea underlies the thinking 
of most draft-board members. ‘‘Get a job 
women can’t do,” was the earnest advice 
one of my draft-board members gave me 
as I left a conference. He said it in no way 
intending insult, naively ignoring the 
fact that women teach mathematics and 
science with skill commensurate with 
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males, and also unaware that there are 
virtually no jobs women cannot do. 
Naturally one must ask: “Is there any 
justification for the attitude?’ And just 
as naturally one must admit there is. 
First, there are the overwhelming odds in 
numbers of females over males in the 
teaching of English. The wide difference 
was being corrected during the thirties, 
but the onslaught of the war has knocked 
any previous improvements into the pro- 
verbial cocked hat. Second, during the 
past decade progressive English teachers 
have tried desperately to show that Eng- 
lish is really a study of man himself; 
hence, it embraces all subjects; hence, 
English as an isolated subject does not 
exist. ““There is abundant evidence from 
the days of orthography, and vocabulary 
and dictionary drills down to the present 
that the only proper study of mankind is 
man, and that language studied for it- 
self, in isolation from human problems or 
with the hope that the magic of words 
will carry over into other situations, is 
fruitless.”? No one would deny the wis- 
dom of this statement, but it is confusing 
to laymen and educators. Anyway, 
teachers in fields other than English feel 
that there is no real content in the lan- 
guage program—and therefore that it is 
insignificant. A third reason for belittling 
English is found in the internecine blood- 
letting of English teachers themselves, 
who wrangle over the “‘grammar-or”’ 
controversy and thus bemuse the issue 
for teachers in all fields as well as the 
public. Fourth, there are the curriculum- 
reconstruction programs which are slow, 
painful, and confusing. Mathematics and 
science teachers—yes, even history 
teachers—who can agree quickly on the 
fundamentals of their subjects, are skep- 
Holland .D. Roberts, Walter Kaulfers, and 


Grayson Kefauver, English for Social Living (New 
York, 1943), p. 318. 


tical of English groups which take years 
in the formulation of a program. This 
skepticism seeps into the whole school 
system and out into public channels. Fi- 
nally, there is the word ‘“‘humanities,”’ 
implying “polite learning,” which has 
been harnessed to English through the 
stupid insistence of English teachers who 
harp on ‘‘classics”’ instead of ideas. True, 
the classics embody many great ideas. 
So, too, do the daily papers at times. 
Anyway, English teachers tend to per- 
petuate the assumption that Silas Mar- 
ner is more important than Tom Sawyer 
or the Congressional Record. Such ideas 
make the public think of the realm of 
English as an antique shop presided over 
by a Victorian spinster. Unfortunately, 
they are too often right! 

So what? Well, there are many angles 
from which to attack the problem. The 
most logical approach is to educate the 
schools and the public to the fact that 
English is the forgotten science. In fact, 
we had best start with the teachers of 
English. If Nicholas Murray Butler is 
right in his assertion that the tragedy of 
the twentieth century is that the scien- 
tific method of thinking has never been 
accepted or used by the general public, 
then the schools have failed in their ma- 
jor task. That failure is largely due to a 
false premise which education has fos- 
tered for years—the idea that a habit of 
scientific thinking is acquired by study- 
ing science or mathematics. Too often, 
administrators and teachers of science 
and mathematics consider their class- 
rooms the holy of holies of the sanctuary 
of thought. Are they? If psychologists 
have taught us anything, it is that think- 
ing results when the individual is con- 
fronted with a problem and works out an 
original solution. Archimedes, on the 
sand, did thinking. The pupil in the sci- 
ence and mathematics classroom does 
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little, if any. He is taught fact and formu- 
la, and problems are but applications of 
these items. In other words, a rat is 
taught to run through a maze in a certain 
way. Problems are mazes through which 
pupils run under the supervision of the 
teacher, who presumably knows the 
route or answer. This can hardly be 
called “thinking.” It really is the process 
of acquiring habits—a process which any 
one will admit is important in the growth 
of the individual. All I’m trying to say 
here is that science and mathematics 
classes do not, per se, inculcate habits of 
thinking in the individual. Having dis- 
posed of that bogey, perhaps we can pro- 
ceed to the role English should play in 
the development of thinking. 

First, let us list the steps of scientific 
thinking about which Dr. Butler is so 
concerned. This formula is so well known 
and ancient that one hesitates to take 
time to state it. Briefly, then, these are 
the steps: (1) a clear statement of the 
problem, (2) the postponement of judg- 
ment, (3) the collecting of data, (4) the 
examination or evaluation of data, (5) 
the forming of a conclusion, and (6) the 
testing of the conclusion or truth. Please 
note that in solving most mathematics 
and science problems the pupil proceeds 
from step one to step five because two, 
three, and four have been accomplished 
by the research student or original 
thinker. 

Now the main thesis of this paper is 
that the formula for scientific thinking in 
the previous paragraph is the basis of all 
good English teaching. Particularly is 
this true in the field of composition, 
where even the so-called “‘creative” writ- 
ing is judged by its approximation to the 
truth. Does it measure up to what the 
reader considers true? Few teachers 
would argue about the main objective of 
all composition teaching: to teach pupils 
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to write and speak clearly, forcefully, and 
effectively. Isn’t it obvious that clear 
thinking must precede effective writing 
and speaking? Doesn’t it also follow that, 
in order to think, one must read and lis- 
ten? Certainly few of us can live so wide- 
ly as to be able to think only of personal 
activities. The radio, books, and maga- 
zines must furnish us with data to exam- 
ine, so that we may arrive at our own 
truths. This is the crux of tolerance; it is 
also the keystone to democratic living. It 
is the essence of English teaching—both 
in literature and in composition. 

Someone has said that truth is the first 
casualty of war. Perhaps truth is unim- 
portant as far as winning wars is con- 
cerned. Yet the British Ministry of in- 
formation affirms that battles are fought 
not to annihilate the enemy but for the 
psychological effect of the news upon the 
home front. News is propaganda. It can 
be argued, of course, that truth is unnec- 
essary for propaganda—that most of it 
is lies. Yet those who disseminate propa- 
ganda need to know the truth in order to 
twist it to their own use. Furthermore, 
modern advertising and political and so- 
cial groups have bombarded us with the 
greatest hodgepodge of half-truth propa- 
ganda the world has ever known. If we 
are to survive, we must think clearly. 
Good English-teaching can be the source 
of such thinking. 

The chief objection to the pursuit of 
truth in high-school English is furnished 
by those who hold that controversial sub- 
jects should not be considered in high 
school. Pray, what is there left with 
which to apply principles of scientific 
thinking if one eliminates controversial 
topics? The women-versus-men-as-driv- 
ers theme? Or city-living versus country- 
living? God forbid! One English teacher 
flatly declared: “‘There are three subjects 
which cannot be discussed in schools: 
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race, religion, and politics.’’ How then, 
one wonders, can anyone even mention 
the India problem or the peace? Why are 
the Irish neutral? Is there a Negro prob- 
lem in America? And so on, ad infinitum. 
Thinking cannot function in a vacuum. 
A teacher cannot tell pupils what to be- 
lieve, but he should insist on fair-minded 
consideration of all problems. 

Let us be concrete. Here is an illustra- 
tion of thinking done in our high school. 
A student in a senior composition class, 
with general class approbation, said, con- 
cerning the three or four hundred former 
Japanese pupils of our school who had 
been evacuated: “Ship them back to Ja- 
pan where they belong.” We had been 
discussing a statement by the mayor of a 
small neighboring town who, in speaking 
of Japanese farmers, had announced: 
“We don’t want any of them back here— 
ever!’ Obviously, this question of per- 
mitting Japanese to return to their 
homes when the war is over is of more 
than academic interest in our school. 
Assuredly, it is our duty as teachers to 
demand clear thinking. Here was the pro- 
cedure in this particular class: 


I. A clear statement of the problem: Should 
Japanese be permitted to return to Seattle? 
II. The postponement of judgment 
Except for a few who were noncommit- 
tal, the members of the class frankly ad- 
mitted anti-Japanese sentiments. How- 
ever, all agreed to consider any facts on the 
problem. The boy who made the original 
anti-Japanese statement was chairman of a 
group of four who sought data. 


III. The collecting of data 

The sources of information were two 
fold: personal, that is, intimate facts readi- 
ly observable in the years our community 
and school had lived with the Japanese; 
and magazine articles and daily news 
items. Space precludes mentioning here all 
the facts which were listed on the board. 
Here are a few which were thoroughly dis- 
cussed: 





A. Former Japanese pupils were, in gener- 
al, good citizens of the school. 

B. Police records reveal fewer court cases 
per capita among Japanese than among 
members of other races. 

C. Some Japanese, the kibet, graduated 
from Japanese military high schools be- 
fore finishing American schools. 

D. Farming and fishing were the chief Jap- 
anese occupations. Non-Japanese farm- 
ers and fishermen oppose the return of 
the Japanese. 

E. Japanese have good records in our 
armed forces. 

F. Relocation centers are places of refuge, 
not internment. (In Common Ground 
[winter, 1944, p. 5] Attorney-General 
Biddle says: ‘““The War Relocation Au- 
thority has no power to intern Ameri- 
can citizens; and constitutionally it is 
hard to believe that any such authority 
could be granted to the government.”’) 

G. More than half of the 112,000 evacu- 
ated were American citizens. 

H. Chinese groups have contributed funds 
to the Japanese-American Citizens’ 
League. 

I. German and Italian citizens were not 
evacuated on the East Coast. 

J. There were disloyal Japanese. 

A perusal of the Readers’ Guide will fur- 
nish documentation for much of the above 
data. I shall not list it here. 


. The evaluation of data 


The class felt that the strongest pieces 
of evidence were those from the attorney- 
general and our own observations of the 
Japanese. These weigh heavily toward af- 
firming the necessity of permitting the Jap- 
anese to return. If we persist in denying 
citizenship rights to nationals of one group, 
our own constitutional privileges are jeop- 
ardized. However, the problem is not sim- 
ple. Japanese of proved disloyalty must be 
taken care of in some way. 


The forming of a conclusion: Our commun- 


ity must prepare to reassimilate the Japanese 
who choose to return to Seattle. 

After four days of discussion, this con- 
clusion met with general approval, though 
it seemed only natural that some people 
clung to the war climate of opinion. The 
important thing is that the class had prac- 
ticed the technique of thinking. 
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VI. The testing of the conclusion 

The class agreed that it would be profit- 
able and fun to discuss with parents and 
friends the conclusion we had reached. 
Thus the seed for community thinking was 
sown. Naturally, the ultimate testing of 
the conclusion will not be possible until the 
war ends, though there are signs of relax- 
ing government controls already. 


It ought to be obvious that multitudes 
of opportunities for thinking come up 
daily in classes. Only yesterday a teacher 
complained that a freshman composition 
had this idea: ‘‘All teachers are bores and 
morons.” Certainly, the statement is an 
impertinence, but even a _ freshman 
should be challenged on his facts and 
validity of conclusions. It is, of course, a 
sobering thought that the pupil might be 
able to prove a less general statement. In 
good classes pupils will bring out the is- 
sues, but the teacher often must make 
lightning decisions as to what to chal- 
lenge. God help him if they are some- 
times unwise! 
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Good teachers in all departments try 
to teach scientific thinking. It is merely 
my contention that English teaching 
should be the core of such a program. 
Certainly the work of Pearl Buck, Count 
Sforza, Lin-Yutang, and hosts of others 
is futile unless we play our part sensibly 
and honestly. 

These things, then, need to be done: 


I. Teach the public that scientific thinking is 
a state of mind, not a result of studying 
science or mathematics. 

II. So thoroughly inculcate the principles of 
scientific thinking through overteaching 
and practice in English classes that our 
graduates will always ask: ‘““What are your 
facts? Why should I believe that?” 

III. Try to prove that in war an enemy won to 
our side through propaganda—ideas, words, 
English, if you please—is worth more 
than a dead one—dead because of our ap- 
plication of mathematics and science. The 
live former enemy becomes an ally (viz., 
Italians) The dead one? Well, he’s dead; 
that’s all. 

IV. Reconvince administrators and school 
boards that English is the basic science. 


TWO COMPOSITION PROJECTS 


MARJORIE S. WATTS? 


HOW DO I RATE? 

The English class had submitted verse, 
book reviews, news reports to the school 
paper—all the routine types of material 
except a column. Various members kept 
agitating the project, particularly be- 
cause they felt inspired to advise some 
of their schoolmates on social conduct. 
(This desire can well be encouraged be- 
cause often the advisers are in need of 
their own promptings!) 

As the possibilities were talked over, 
students observed that in such matters 





* Guidance counselor and teacher of English in 
the Bloomfield (N.J.) Senior High School. 


as behavior in the cafeteria and on stair- 
ways, in study methods, and in achieve- 
ment, personality traits were constantly 
under consideration. These traits were 
apparently the stuff of which a column 
would have to be made. A little bit awed 
by the problem of tackling such points 
in a style, “not preachy,” which would 
invite high-school readers, they found 
themselves facing a crucial question. 
What personality traits are essentially a 
desirable part of any high-school stu- 
dent’s development? 

This problem presented an invaluable 
two-way motivation—for composition, 








oral and written, and for character edu- 
cation. Because the English teacher is 
engrossed in teaching the fundamentals 
of reading, writing, thinking, speaking, 
his earnestness about traits of good work- 
manship in his students is likely to be 
acute. If we were cartooning teachers (a 
rich field of satire as yet unexplored) we 
would hardly omit the passionate but 
trite lecture on such cardinal virtues as 
punctuality, thoroughness, and so on. 
Yet we do know that character building 
is more often thwarted than aided by 
preachment, because the homily is “‘old 
stuff”? and because the student is merely 
a passive listener. Growth of character 
traits progresses in direct proportion to 
the effort of the person himself. 

To enable the students to discover 
what traits to include in the writing of 
their column, the teacher introduced the 
use of rating scales. Any human being is 
subtly complimented even to be asked to 
rate himself, because the inference is 
that he as, in some degree, the admir- 
able traits listed. Thus, even the simple 
act of the pupil’s receiving a rating scale 
and checking himself can be an incentive 
to improvement, however fallible his 
judgment. Since such scales can be fre- 
quently found in the popular household 
magazines which high-school students 
commonly see, a beginning was made by 
inviting them to bring such features for 
the class to try. This went over easily be- 
cause it savors of a game. Next, the at- 
tention of students was called to the ex- 
tremely general use of rating scales by 
industry and higher education. Samples 
of these scales were obtained from insti- 
tutions and industries and used as a basis 
for (a) analysis of the traits listed and 
(6) discussion of the value of such ratings 
both to the institution or industry con- 
cerned and to students themselves. They 
now realized how likely every high-school 
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student is to be rated over and over by 
others on the fundamental traits. They 
sensed the practicality of “getting the 
jump” on an employer or a college dean 
by as great a degree of self-improvement 
as they are capable of making before be- 
ing rated by such authorities. To begin 
to expend this effort at once seemed as 
natural as pregame football practice. 
Next, they worked out their own 
simple rating scale, one of hundreds of 
possible variations. The form does not 
matter as much as the inclusion of gen- 
erally desirable traits for any person, 
whatever his occupation. Each student 
received a stenciled copy of the form. 


Traits Below Average Above 
Average Average 
Industry 
Thoroughness 
Initiative 
Co operat ion 
Honesty 
Health 
Poise 


Pleasant manner 


Before doing any actual self-rating, 
the group had a round table on the mean- 
ing of each term in the list of traits and 
illustrated how it is exemplified in per- 
sonality, both in school and in other 
areas of life. They spontaneously en- 
gaged in pantomime, monologue, imper- 
sonation—any brief dramatic portrayal 
of typical behavior. They considered the 
art and value of objectivity in self-esti- 
mates. They exchanged illustrations of 
the way in which people “kid them- 
selves” when they have not learned how 
to be objective, to stand off and look at 
themselves and other people. 

Then they were given time to rate 
themselves thoughtfully on their own 
blanks, with the instruction that within 
a given period of time—possibly several 
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months—they would receive the rating 
scales again and be asked to re-estimate 
themselves. This interim was long 
enough for growth but not so long as to 
lose the motivation of occasional self- 
appraisal. Needless to say, this set of 
scales proved interesting and illuminat- 
ing, for it revealed much regarding the 
student’s attitude toward himself, his 
inadequacies, his handicaps, and his at- 
tempts at compensation. Put together 
with what he produced in the way of 
class work, the resulting picture was one 
whereby the teacher could help the stu- 
dent grow both in that class work and 
in character generally. 

Out of all this preparation evolved the 
column entitled ‘(Campus Compass,”’ 
published in the school paper over a pe- 
riod of nearly a year. It proved to be one 
of the most popular features of that pa- 
per. Several examples of the column fol- 
low. 

CAMPUS COMPASS 


BARBARA DWYER, EDITOR 


I 


Here’s a story of an occurrence more 
common than most of us realize. 

A while ago, a graduate of B.H.S. ap- 
plied for a position in one of the better 
companies in town. The company sent 
to the high school for the record of his 
scholastic and citizenship rating. Schol- 
astically he was satisfactory, but other- 
wise—well, he didn’t get the job. 

Remember that back in grade school 
on one side of your card there were your 
marks and on the other side rating of 
your conduct? Then you were rated by 
one teacher only. 

When you graduate from high school 
all your teachers fill out a Personality 
Rating Scale. This scale covers ten traits 
of character by which human beings 
more or less unconsciously sum each 
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other up each day. The scale runs from 
one (bottom) to ten (tops). The traits 
listed are: ability to learn, industry, ini- 
tiative, trustworthiness, leadership, de- 
pendability, co-operation, physical vigor, 
personal appearance, ability to get along 
with others. Your adviser will gladly 
show you one of these forms. 

When ten or fifteen teachers rate you 
on the basis of an acquaintance of from 
one half to one year, the resulting aver- 
age is pretty accurate! You will get a 
first hand sample of this on your next 
report, for there will be a rating on your 
citizenship. 

The next time you are dying to let an 
eraser fly, remember not to worry about 
your future. It’s your past that catches 
up with you! 

II 

Do you know you have sixty-four 
brain cells? Ted has sixty-four, Dick has 
sixty-four, and so does Harry. Even 
Einstein has only sixty-four. What has 
Einstein got that you haven’t got? The 
habit of using all sixty-four. 

Volumes have been written on how to 
study, but somehow most of us are im- 
mune to this advice. Funk and Wagnall 
define “to study” as ““To endeavor to 
learn or learn about by means of mental 
application.”” With spring and baseball 
and stuff it’s a tough proposition to apply 
one’s mentality. Somehow we are all 
drowsy and dreamy. But when marks 
come out—‘‘Why did she give me that?” 

The first good idea is to get your as- 
signments straight, then—keep them 
where you can find them. 

As for your study-room, get as far 
away from noise, and little brothers, and 
radios as possible. Two can’t study as 
easily as one if one is Red Skelton! 

Then get a comfortable chair—but not 
too comfortable because you might loaf. 
Have the room not too warm; you might 
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loaf some more. Eyes have always been 
rationed, one pair to each person, no ex- 
ceptions to higher-ups. So make your 
study lamp not too dim or so bright that 
it glares. Pull out your assignment and 
go to work. When you think you’ve 
finished, test your knowledge. Ask your- 
self questions. Anticipate. What ques- 
tions a teacher can ferret out on one 
chapter! 

There’s my sermon. Now to practice 
what I preach! 


Eight other equally readable ““Campus 
Compass” columns appeared in the 
school publication during the year. We 
are reminded that it was only through 
the problem approach that this appeal- 
ing, vital writing was stimulated. 


OUR ALIEN ANCESTORS 


The classroom was a representative 
American one of greatly varied national 
and racial heritages. Behind carefully 
guarded faces teemed the envy, sensi- 
tiveness, and potential hostilities which, 
though they seldom break forth into ex- 
pression, sadden the individual student 
by seeming to separate him from his 
fellows. And then one day when the class 
had been studying Wilson’s ‘“‘Address to 
Newly Naturalized Citizens,’ a boy re- 
marked, ‘‘Everybody in this room has 
ancestors who were immigrants, unless 
he is an Indian.”’ 

This statement was greeted by a sur- 
prised, delighted gust of laughter and 
amended by another student, who stat- 
ed that some authorities believe even the 
Indian came from Asia. 

“So,” agreed the teacher, ‘‘you and I, 
all of us, are here together because some 
of our family came to America either in 
the overloaded Mayflower or in a more 
recent boat. Do you think this fact has 
any advantages to the country ?”’ 
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“Yes, because we get abilities from all 
the other countries, not just from one.” 
“Could you illustrate your point?” 

“Sure. Marconi from Italy.” 

“Steinmetz. He was born in Ger- 
many.” 

“‘Paderewski from Poland.” 

“Hendrik Van Loon from Holland.”’ 

“Toscanini, too. In fact,” remarked a 
musician, ‘‘you read the names of mem- 
bers in any large symphony orchestra, 
and they are most all foreign.” 

“Colorful names, aren’t they?” com- 
mented the teacher. “Would you say 
these names we’ve mentioned had been 
changed from the original family name?” 

“No. I’d say they kept their names, 
and made them mean something.” 

“Exactly!” The teacher thoughtfully 
repeated this shrewd observation. She 
knew of several in the group who con- 
templated changing their family names 
because they considered them handicaps, 
socially or vocationally. “Have any of 
you heard of Louis Adamic?”’ 

“He came from Yugoslavia, didn’t he? 
Writes books.” 

“Right. If you like to read of boys 
who have immigrated and become noted 
Americans, jot his name down for refer- 
ence when you’re looking for outside 
reading. In his recent book What's Your 
Name? Mr. Adamic has a great deal to 
say about the importance of a person’s 
real name as a part of his whole per- 
sonality. He believes it is as hard for us 
to change our names without upsetting 
ourselves as to change our complexions 
or temperaments. I’m going to tell you 
his story of Mr. Cabotchnik, whose wife 
wanted him to be Mr. Cabot, and the 
dog named Nurmi, who couldn’t bear to 
be called Buster instead.”’ 

During the simply dramatic narrative 
certain pairs of eyes, especially Polish 
eyes, began to glow sympathetically. 
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The teacher knew, before the end of her 
brief résumé, that, together with the pre- 
ceding conversation, it had freed some 
inhibitions and paved the way for fur- 
ther valuable discussion. 

“Of course,”’ she added casually, “‘it’s 
the colorful names from other lands that 
give us such interesting stories. I wonder 
whether we haven’t some right in this 
room.” 

A brief quiet fell during which most 
faces wore a look of thinking back over 
family history. Then— 

“Well, my family hasn’t changed the 
spelling of our name,” volunteered one 
boy. “It’s S-T-E-R-R-I-S, but it’s Greek, 
and I couldn’t pronounce it in Greek. 
Both my father and mother were born in 
Greece. All my mother’s family were 
farmers. Mother says her father lived a 
life that would make ‘the life of Riley’ 
look like work. My father’s father was a 
merchant. He had a boat and traded 
among the islands.”’ 


Out of the pregnant stillness a voice 
asked: “Can you hear from any relatives 
in Greece now?” 

“No,” replied the lad soberly. “We 
hope my cousins are alive and can hold 
out until we can help them.” 


“Possibly some of the rest of us still 
have relatives in other countries,” sug- 
gested the teacher, “‘or at least have been 
told stories from those countries by our 


parents.” 

“T wish we could hear from my rela- 
tives in Switzerland,” said Marjorie 
Meier. “My father’s people have been liv- 
ing there for three or four hundred years, 
though they came first from Austria. My 
mother’s grandparents came from Ger- 
many. It’s told that when my great- 
grandmother came here she couldn’t 
speak English. When she went to the 
store to buy eggs, she tried to look as 
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much like a hen as possible and cackled 
at the clerk. She got the eggs, too.” 

At this juncture the room echoed with 
appreciative laughter, the bell rang, and 
the laughter was transposed to a medley 
of “‘Aw’s!” and groans. 

“Shall we have a round table tomor- 
row to continue?” smiled the teacher. 

“Sure!” 

“O.K. I know a good one about my 
family.” 

“Say, I'll bet we’ve got every country 
in Europe represented in our class, like a 
league of nations!”’ 

So it proved, supplying fascinating 
and unself-conscious motivation for oral 
themes. And if any future league of na- 
tions can create atmosphere as sympa- 
thetic as that of the classroom in ques- 
tion, after this experiment, world busi- 
ness on a grand scale will at long last be 
possible. Transcripts of a number of con- 
tributions to the round-table discussion 
are supplied below. 


ANTHONY GALIOTO 


My family name, as my father was 
telling me, originated about two thou- 
sand years ago. My father said that 
about that time there were pirates who 
ran small “‘galiots” from Holland to Italy 
with small cargoes. These pirates had 
slaves to row these boats. When the 
pirates came into sight, the people who 
saw them cried: “Here come the galioti.”’ 
They were named “Galioto” after their 
small boats. These so-called pirates are 
supposed to be my ancestors. 

My father worked in a stone quarry 
in Italy from the age of seven to the age 
of twenty-two, when he came to this 
country. Both my parents were born in 
Italy. 


HELEN ARMSTRONG 


The history of my mother’s mother’s 
family name goes back to France in the 
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Hundred Years’ War. Bertrand Du 
Guesclin was a distinguished soldier who 
fought against the Black Prince. 

In 1682 his descendents, who were 
French Huguenots, fled from persecution 
to Quebec, where, after a time, the family 
name was pronounced Du Geslin. During 
the life of my great-, great-, great-grand- 
father the name was changed to Gosline; 
but he always objected to it, saying that 
he wasn’t any little goose! 


MICHAEL CISERO 


The name “Cisero” is Italian. My 
mother and father were born in Italy. 
The original way of spelling Cisero is 
“Cicero.”” When my father arrived at 
Ellis Island, the person who wrote the 
names of the immigrants spelled the 
name as Cisero, but I believe that Cicero 
in Roman history is related to me very 
distantly ! 

EDYTHE TURNER 

Five generations ago three men tried 
to overthrow the Russian government. 
A little before the open rebellion had 
started these men were discovered. All 
were destroyed, except one who escaped 
to Denmark. 

This man, although related to the 
czar, was opposed to the government of 
that day. It was when his plot to over- 
throw the royal rule failed that he fled 
to Denmark. He finally ended his flight 
in a small town there. Since it was neces- 
sary for him to change his name, he took 
the name “Schulstadt.” In German 
Schule means ‘‘school’’ and Stadt means 
“city” or “town.” He later married a 
German woman and spent the rest of his 
life in that same town. 

His family migrated to Germany, and 
the next generation stayed there. This 
man’s great-grandson then came to 
America, “the land of promise,’’ and here 
my mother and I were born, and here we 





shall stay, even if our ancestor did try 
to change Russia. 


GEORGE CHARETTE 

The name Charette goes back as far as 
the counts and nobility of France. It goes 
back farther than that, but only up to 
there can it be traced. Before Napoleon’s 
reign there was a General De Charette in 
the French army. During this period the 
‘“‘De” was dropped for some reason which 
I do not know. 

The town of Charette is located in the 
Province of Quebec, Canada. 

The Charettes in Canada are very nu- 
merous. In the telephone book at Mon- 
treal there are fifty-four Charettes listed. 
Just think how many do not have tele- 
phones; and all those in the whole of 
Quebec! 

During the Spanish-American War, 
Admiral Hobson chose seven men to go 
with him to sink a ship at the mouth of 
the harbor, so the Spanish fleet couldn’t 
escape the terrific onslaught of the Amer- 
ican fleet. One of these men was George 
Charette, of the Charette ancestry. They 
succeeded in their mission, and the Span- 
ish fleet was completely destroyed. This 
George Charette is listed as an American 
hero. 

In my present family I have six aunts 
and seven uncles. I have approximately 
forty-one cousins living. 

In this present war I have five first 
cousins in the U.S. Navy, two in the U.S. 
Marines, one uncle in the U.S. Navy, one 
uncle in the U.S. Marines, and one first 
cousin in the U.S. Army Air Forces as a 
pilot. The Charettes still get around! 


JOSEPH VANACORE 


Vanacore is an Italian name. It means 
“make veins good.”’ So I believe that one 
of my ancestors was a doctor. I have no 
proof to verify this statement. 
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My father said that his father told him 
that one trick they used to play in Italy 
was to soak handkerchiefs in wine and 
put them to the mouths and noses of 
ducks. The ducks would get “drunk,” 
and the boys would laugh at the way 
they walked. 

My mother and father were born in 
New York. My father used to be the 
favorite boy on the block because his 
father owned a banana store. Once a 
month he would invite the boys into the 
storage cellar to help him. Later my 
father married my mother and moved to 
New Jersey. 


TED KOZAKIEWICZ 


I do not know much about my name, 
but I do know what parts of it mean in 
Polish. 

The first four letters, “Koza,” mean 
“goat.”” When you add a & to it, “Ko- 
zak,”’ it means “‘Cossack,”’ the Russian 
horseman. Judging from this, my an- 
cestry might have been either goat- 
herders or maybe great leaders of the 
Cossacks. 

BETTY LEE 


Our family is related to General Rob- 
ert E. Lee, but the part of the family 
that stayed in England. My grandfather 
was born in England and was a land- 
scape gardener by trade. The name Lee 
means a “pasture, meadow, or sheltered 
place.”’ It also means a “stream.’’ My 
grandfather married a Welsh girl and 
came to America. He later studied en- 
gineering and became successful in the 
United States. 

On my mother’s side her mother was 
part French and part Swedish. Her 
father was of German descent. Her name 
is Foerderer. There were four brothers 
who came over from Germany. Robert 
Foerderer became a senator from Penn- 


sylvania, and Perry Foerderer assisted in 
discovering and patenting Vici kid. 


FRED PAFFRATH 


It has been said that what our ances- 
tors were does not matter, but what we 
are, or will be, does. Still it is interesting 
to know from what type of family you do 
descend. My family tree has been traced 
back to the twelfth century, at which 
time a well-to-do French family moved to 
Krefield, Germany. They settled and 
built a house next to the village cathe- 
dral. Since they were a bit educated, as 
time went on the priests of the parish 
would come to the family for advice. The 
family then began to be called ‘‘Paff- 
rath,” which is a combination of two 
words meaning “advisor to the priest.”’ 
As centuries passed, the family grew, the 
house grew, the fortune grew, and the 
name grew. A “Von” was added before 
the name Paffrath. In the seventeenth 
century the family built many silk mills 
in Krefield, some of which are still in 
operation. 

In December, 1858, a son was born to 
the Von Paffraths, who was christened 
Karl Hugo. This son, at twenty-four 
years of age, emigrated to the United 
States, where he married and settled 
down in the city of St. Louis. Being a 
man of democratic ideals, he dropped the 
aristocratic ‘‘Von,” because in this coun- 
try no title was necessary for success. He 
died in 1912, leaving a posterity of loyal 
American citizens. 


RUTH EMERY 


The business of stealing horses must 
have been a profitable one, or I don’t 
imagine that one of my remote ancestors 
would have devoted so much of his time 
to it. 1 asked Dad what finally became of 
this knothole in our family tree. Dad 
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does not know whether or not he had to 
pay an income tax, but, due to circum- 
stances beyond his control, he was forced 
to make his way among the Indians. In 
this place of refuge embarrassing facts 
about his unmentionable past did not 
come up to harass him. 

But don’t draw a lot of hasty conclu- 
sions about our family from what you 
have just heard. As I said before, our re- 
lationship is very remote. Amazed as you 
may be, it is true that there is a legiti- 
mate branch on our family tree. 

The Emri’s came during the birth of 





our nation from Scotland. Down through 
the years the spelling has changed to 
Emery. 

My mother’s people were from Ger- 
many. They came over two generations 
ago and settled in Pennsylvania where 
my great-grandfather established him- 
self as a saddle- and harness-maker. It 
was an honest profession and an honored 
one in his day. 

When I finally pieced myself together, 
I discovered myself to be a mixture of 
English, Irish, Scotch, and German. Just 
a mutt puppy. 


THE FORGOTTEN WELL OF LIVING WATER 


LUCY SWALLOW 


Much has been written about the ever 
rising tide of lawlessness and delinquency 
among our high-school youth, and many 
analyses of its causes and suggestions 
for its cure given; but I have found no 
mention of what appears to me, after 
nine years of teaching in large city high 
schools, to be the greatest need of young 
people: the building-up of an inner life. 
Many a youth lacks self-control because 
he has no life within, no embryonic 
philosophy of life, no sense of the worth 
and purpose of his life. His education 
has consisted largely of learning facts in 
various subjects and taking part in vari- 
ous activities. His sense of wonder, his 
‘magination, his reflective capacities, his 
feeling for the eternal, have for the most 
part been left uncultivated. Since his 
inner life is barren or sordid, it is no 
wonder that his speech and actions are 
often sadly lacking in dignity and con- 
trol. There is, moreover, a hidden hun- 
ger for these things of the inner life and 
spirit found not only in students pursu- 





ing academic courses but among those 
supposedly less intellectual in vocational 
schools. 

What hundreds of our young people 
need is a great missionary, someone who 
feels positive of having things of eternal 
value to transmit, someone who wants 
above all things to make a lasting con- 
tribution to their lives, someone who 
cares and cares desperately for the salva- 
tion of their souls. What is needed is a 
host of teachers with the same fervor 
for the urchins of the city streets that 
Livingstone felt for the black children of 
Africa, that Moses felt for the children of 
Israel, that Jesus felt for all the children 
of the world. This fervor has its birth in 
an absolute conviction of the worth and 
worthiness of those taught, in the con- 
viction of having something priceless to 
give, in a veritable passion to give it, 
and in a true, Pauline, missionary love. 
Such teaching, since it deals with eternal 
and universal problems and gains its 
impetus from the idea that every child 
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is a creature of infinite worth, no matter 
what his creed or condition, seeks to dis- 
cover what are the deeper hungers of the 
taught and how best to satisfy those 
hungers. 

What our young people need, in com- 
mon with the rest of us in these chaotic 
days, is a sanctuary, a refuge from the 
din of war propaganda, an oasis of spirit- 
ual refreshment in the noisy quagmires 
of our bellicose materialism. Lest in an 
orgy of feverish activity, presumably en- 
gaged in to save the fair lily of civiliza- 
tion, we forget to water the very flower 
for which we claim to be fighting and re- 
turn from our wars to find it withered or 
dead, we must, teacher and taught alike, 
recapture the old lofty vision of the good, 
the beautiful, and the true; we must lay 
hold of those things which will save us 
form breakdown and dissolution, what- 
soever troubled waters surge over the 
world. We need quiet interludes in which 
to cultivate the reflective powers of the 
mind, to seek not for knowledge but for 
wisdom and understanding. 

It is particularly the privilege and the 
opportunity of the English teacher to be 
the divine leaven in the lives of the pu- 
pils. He should make his room a haven of 
peace and beauty, a veritable school of 
wisdom, where, through the study of 
great thoughts and the cultivation of fine 
feelings, the awakening of the sense of 
wonder and the imaginative faculties, 
and, above all, the development of their 
reflective and spiritual powers, pupils 
may build up inner resources that will 
not only transform their characters but 
give them some essential wisdom with 
which to meet what are for the multi- 
tudes the basic and inescapable realities 
of life: insecurity, obscurity, illness, 
frustration, and unhappiness. 

It is my conviction, born of experience, 
that the average noisy, undisciplined 
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group of adolescents can be captured, 
and in many cases almost instantly, by 
any teacher whose life has not been shel- 
tered from these realities and who, 
therefore, can make her pupils feel that 
she is en rapport with their experiences 
and feelings. In the heart of the depres- 
sion, after coming through the humiliat- 
ing torture of being on W.P.A., I stood 
before a noisy, sullen class in high-school 
English. Fully three-quarters of them 
came from homes where insecurity had 
wrought its havoc. What did teachers 
know of their lives and, consequently, 
what had they to say which would inter- 
est or help them? Teaching, if it is to be 
of any intrinsic value, must wrestle with 
the basic needs and problems of the 
taught. I captured not only their good 
will but their interest and sympathy by 
announcing that during the prevailing 
depression, and as a child, I had known 
want. We were souls that had traveled 
the same road. They were quiet and 
eager to listen. I had brought to class a 
copy of the great classic, Pilgrim’s 
Progress. There were forty-five pupils in 
that class, and everyone of them sat 
with wide-eyed expectation while I 
spoke to them of the little shepherd boy 
in the Valley of Humiliation, who, 
though ragged and lowly, had found a 
great secret: 


He who is down need fear no fall; 
He who is low, no pride; 

He who is humble, ever will 
Have God to be his guide. 


There was not a sound in the room. 
Soul had spoken to soul, and in one lesson 
a deep sense of inner, eternal values had 
been started on its way to cultivation. I 
then spoke to them of having seen some- 
one like this shepherd boy one cold, 
rainy night as I was going home from 
school. A poor, ragged, colored man, 
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completely blind, was being helped 
across the street onto the trolley in 
which I was traveling. He was wet, mal- 
nourished, and ill clad, and yet his face 
was beaming with joy and good will. He 
had laid hold of his own inner spirit and 
was a man, fine and dignified, in spite of 
his wretched circumstances, because he 
had a life within. It was not difficult, in 
closing this lesson, to make this class 
understand that a human being can be 
fine, worth while, and triumphant in 
whatsoever circumstances he finds him- 
self, if he cultivates his inner life with 
high, ennobling thoughts. Most of the 
class copied, without being told, the song 
of the shepherd boy when I wrote it on 
the board. The three copies of Pilgrim’s 
Progress available in the school library 
were in constant circulation throughout 
the remainder of the term. From that 
day forth there was in that class quiet- 
ness, dignity, consideration for others, 
and eagerness to improve and maintain 
one’s self-respect. Once a human being 
feels his own worth and respects the 
equal worth of others, he is on the high 
road to fine feeling. 

There was in this group an attractive, 
really charming colored girl who had the 
reputation of having been impudent to 
every teacher in the school. She used to 
sit and look at me with an expression of 
quizzical amusement and never did any 
work, though she was genuinely gifted in 
composition. Finally, after three months, 
she came up to me and said without 
affectation, “I have been studying and 
studying you, and now I believe you 
really care for us. I should like to come in 
early every day until my work is made 
up.” And she did. There are multitudes 
who feel that no one really cares for them. 
They are lifted up toward genuine self- 
improvement when once convinced that 
someone loves them, cares passionately 


for their welfare, even as the wondrous 
love of little Eva lifted up the supposedly 
incorrigible Topsy. 

If a young person can be taught to 
love truth and beauty, all ugliness in 
speech and conduct and all vandalism 
will be abhorrent to him. One afternoon 
I stayed late and adorned all the walls of 
that cheerless classroom with beautiful 
pictures of rivers, mountains and flow- 
ers. I took with me the next morning a 
goodly sized bouquet of crimson gladioli, 
which I arranged in a vase on my desk. 
As the pupils came straggling in, one by 
one noticed the pictures and flowers, and 
exclamations of delight and apprecia- 
tion filled the room. When they were 
seated and quiet, I told them about my 
first trip to the country as a little child- 
how I was fascinated by the fireflies, 
those wonderful, iridescent creatures 
whose eerie beauty awakened in me an 
undying and ever deepening sense of 
wonder at all the beauties of God’s crea- 
tion. I told them of how, when I was a 
young woman, I had lost my beloved 
father and how it seemed to me that life 
could never be joyous again. In a great 
agony of spirit I went to the country and 
sat one day for several hours in a deep 
woods, waiting for the hermit thrush to 
sing. Just as the sun was setting, I was 
rewarded. He sang. I was lifted up above 
the sorrowful fields of earth to that 
ecstatic joy which goes singing eternally 
above the tragedy of human experience. 
I then read to them ‘The Tiger’ and 
“The Lamb” by William Blake, without 
explanation, and I knew that new vistas 
of the spirit had been opened up for 
them. 

I then felt that they were ready for the 
great passage from ‘Tintern Abbey’” 

And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts: a sense sublime 
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Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting 
eee 


and for “The Creation” by James Wel- 
don Johnson. Through a growing sense 
of wonder, we had come to a sense of 
reverence and humility before the essen- 
tial mystery of the universe; we had 
come to a sense of God. And, with the 
coming of. that sense, there is born an in- 
ner dignity and self-respect and a respect 
for others, so that antisocial behavior no 
longer seems attractive. 

In the field of education, as in all other 
fields of human endeavor these days, we 
have lost that profound sense of mystery 
from which spring all profundity of 
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thought, deep spiritual insight, nobility 
of purpose, and dignity of character. 
Cicero, in speaking of the Eleusinian 
mysteries, which were then held in spe- 
cial veneration, said: ‘‘Nothing is higher 
than these Mysteries. They have sweet- 
ened our characters and softened our 
customs; they have made us pass from 
the condition of savages to true human- 
ity. They have not only shown us the 
way to live joyfully, but they have 
taught us how to die with better hope.”’ 
This is the eternal truth. Let teachers 
drink of the well of the living water of 
spirit, and they will be a source of ever- 
lasting strength to all those young 
people whose lives they touch. 





DEVELOPING DISCRIMINATION IN RADIO LISTENING 


HELEN FOX RACHFORD" 


Radio has become a compelling force 
in our daily lives, and educators recog- 
nize more than ever before the necessity 
for guiding young people in their listen- 
ing. Teachers hold a key position in their 
work with students to stimulate a lively 
interest in better radio programs. The 
same encouragement that was expended 
a generation ago to divert boys and girls 
from Nick Carter to Dickens is now 
needed in building discrimination for 
radio programs. 

Broadcasters and educators differ 
about the influence of radio on the devel- 
opment of American youth. Many agree 
with Miller McClintock, president of the 
Mutual network, who said recently: 
“American radio, after only twenty 
years of growth, is the most potent edu- 


* Acting director, division of audio-visual educa- 
tion, Los Angeles County Schools. 





cational influence for the masses of our 
people which has ever been developed.’” 
On the other hand, there are those who 
maintain that too much in radio is time- 
consuming drivel which misleads boys 
and girls by creating superficial and false 
impressions of life. The middle ground is 
held by those educators who apathetical- 
ly admit that radio listening has influ- 
ence and deserves more consideration. 
“But,” they say, “in our school we have 
not done much about it yet.” 


RADIO LISTENING AND SOCIAL 
ADJUSTMENT 
American youth spends more time 
listening to the radio than in any other 
leisure-time activity, although no par- 
ticular effort is being made to improve 


2 Speech given at the School Broadcast Confer- 
ence, Chicago, November, 1943. 








listening standards. The programs that 
boys and girls hear are important factors 
in their character development. While 
the effects of radio listening have not been 
widely studied and cannot be definitely 
predicted or measured, Howard Row- 
land in Adolescent Personality and Radio 
brings forward important conclusions 
about the part radio listening plays in the 
social adjustment of young people. For 
over a year Mr. Rowland carried on a 
series of case investigations involving 
the listening habits of students in the 
John Adams Junior High School, Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. He points out that children’s 
programs are less popular with children 
than some of the adult programs. 
Through radio the child learns many 
things that he cannot gain from his par- 
ents and teachers. Radio characters fol- 
low patterns of action into which children 
project themselves in an attempt to un- 
derstand the actions of adults. The pro- 
grams children listen to and the time 
spent in listening are largely dependent 
upon the people in their immediate en- 
vironment and upon the social adjust- 
ment expected of these young people. 
The implications of such conclusions as 
these for broadcasters and for educators 
are tremendous. 


HOW CAN TEACHERS HELP STUDENTS 
EVALUATE RADIO PROGRAMS? 

Stimulate interest in radio.—Teachers 
can influence listening habits and de- 
velop the kind of attitude among young 
people which will result in demands for 
better programs. One enterprising teach- 
er started her work in raising radio- 
listening standards by taking an inven- 
tory of the programs her students 
listened to. First, she asked them to list 

3 Howard Rowland, Adolescent Personality and 


Radio: Some Exploratory Cases (Evaluation of Schoo! 
Broadcasts Bull. No. 61 [Columbus, Ohio, 1943)). 
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anonymously the twenty programs they 
listened to, with their favorite programs 
first. She examined the lists, checked the 
programs which she had not heard, and 
made it a point to listen to at least two 
broadcasts of each. She soon became 
familiar with all the programs the stu- 
dents liked and was as ready to discuss 
the merits of the mystery serials as to 
lead a critical study of the outstanding 
educational broadcasts. The purpose was 
first to stimulate the students to listen 
to a variety of programs and then to en- 
courage discussion and comparison. Stu- 
dents were led to draw their own con- 
clusions about the value of the programs. 
A few selected programs for out-of- 
school listening were listed on the black- 
board daily. The beginning of the period 
was devoted to comment on the broad- 
casts. Interest developed to the point 
where students frequently came in to 
talk about the programs before the peri- 
od bell sounded. The incidental method 
was used during the entire time; no re- 
quired assignments to listen were given. 
At the end of one month, the students 
were again asked to list anonymously 
the twenty programs that they liked 
best. The second lists contained a wider 
variety of programs, with more news 
broadcasts and round-table discussions; 
and symphony orchestras were included, 
not always as first choice but among 
those programs now regularly heard. 
Analyze the appeal of popular pro- 
grams.—Teachers can help students 
analyze impersonally the appeals of 
programs—overcoming their many prej- 
udices about programs. A class discus- 
sion of ‘“The Lone Ranger’’ revealed the 
following reasons for the popularity of 
this program. Here is a Galahad in 
western dress, or a cowboy Robin 
Hood—a traditional, pure, unselfish 
hero operating against the forces of evil 
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to help the downtrodden and the weak. 
The props he uses heighten the mystery 
element. His mask conceals his identity 
and at the same time identifies him. The 
mysterious silver bullet is a message of 
encouragement to the courageous little 
widow who finds it on her kitchen table. 
The timber baron who is stealing the 
poor settler’s land to strip the forests 
also receives the prophetic bullet letting 
him and the audience know that the “‘jig 
is up.”’ The never ending series of rescues 
carries the gallant ranger and his dashing 
white steed on indefinitely with always 
a new and dangerous episode ahead. As 
soon as the beautiful maiden and her old 
father have been saved from the villains, 
the ranger swings into the saddle and 
“Hi-Ho, Silver! Away!” For the junior 
high school boy there is probably no 
other program and few books which pre- 
sent so many “sure-fire” appeals. The 
Lone Ranger also rides through the 
comic strips, a familiar figure in another 
medium. 

Consider the success of the program. 
There is no constant formula for judging 
radio programs, but there are a few cri- 
teria. One of these is: “What is the pur- 
pose of the program? Is it to inspire, to 
instruct, to entertain, to amuse?”’ How 
well the program achieves its primary 
purpose is one measure of its success. 

Audiences must realize that, whatever 
motive is made to seem primary to the 
listeners, the program is largely influ- 
enced by other motives which are first to 
the producer. Whatever the apparent 
purpose, there will be an underlying 
motive of selling the product, building 
good will, influencing behavior. The suc- 
cess of the program is sometimes meas- 
ured by how subtly the ulterior motive 
is woven into the broadcasts. 
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Students quickly learn to recognize 
the purpose of the program and to deter- 
mine how well the program accom- 
plishes it. Questions such as these will 
help them set up their own criteria for 
listening: 


1. What are the purposes of the program? To 
inspire, to instruct, to entertain, to amuse, to 
build good will, to sell the product? 

2. Who benefits from the program? The spon- 
sors, the broadcasters, the listeners, others? 

3. How well does the program achieve its pur- 
pose with you? 

4. Are both sides of controversial issues pre- 

sented fairly? 

. How do you think the program is received by 

listeners in general? 

6. In what way does the program improve the 
welfare of the broadcasters, the sponsors, the 
listeners, our country? 


WM 


As I. Keith Tyler has said: 


It is a responsibility of the public schools to 
teach boys and girls to examine opposing points 
of view as they are exemplified in the many dis- 
cussions of controversial issues and in the many 
sorts of propaganda that the radio offers. With 
a vouth so trained, we can rest assured that our 
democracy will never be seriously threatened by 
the rise of dictatorship. 


Since American radio is comparative- 
ly free, programs of many types have 
been broadcast and will continue to be 
broadcast. Radio men admit that er- 
rors have been made. They counter 
with the fact that, since radio is a 
competitive business, they must give 
listening audiences what they want. 
The development of discrimination 
among radio listeners will create a de- 
mand for better programs. Stations will 
comply with the demand by improving 
the quality of many of the programs 
offered, and the resulting improvement 
will aid further in raising listening 
standards. 
























































BUY HYACINTHS 


ANNA P. McARTHUR! 


As I walked home from school that 
April afternoon, I was weary in every 
fiber of my being—weary of the routine 
of classes; weary of the daily accumula- 
tion of mediocre themes that even now 
bulged my brief case; weary of the effort 
to appear gay and enthusiastic when I 
was so desperately tired of the whole 
game. 

Several rather uninteresting-looking 
letters lay on my desk at home. I noticed 
that one was from the board of educa- 
tion. ‘Probably notice of a curriculum 
meeting or appointment to some new 
committee,” I thought dully; “‘it’ll 
keep.’”’ My mail consisted of two bills, 
an advertisement from a publisher, an 
invitation to borrow money from a loan 
company; and, last of all, I opened the 
one from the school board. 

Out fell a little blue card, which, to my 
utter surprise, announced that the re- 
quest I had made months ago for a 
sabbatical leave of absence had been 
granted! I had long since given up all 
hope of having the request granted, but 
here it was! I could hardly believe my 
eyes. It was breath-taking, like the first 
lilac of spring—a promise of joy to come. 
But it dazed me, now that it was here; 
for a year of travel was what I really 
wanted, and I knew my finances were 
woefully inadequate for much adventure 
with my customary monthly pay checks 
cut in half. How should I manage it? 

That evening there flashed before my 
eyes from my daily paper this quota- 
tion—an ancient Chinese proverb: 


* Teacher of English in the Denver (Colo.) Public 
Schools. 
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If of thy mortal goods thou art bereft, 

And from thy slender store two loaves alone to 
thee are left, 

Sell one and with the dole, 

Buy hyacinths to feed thy soul. 


On the same page I found a quotation 
from Editor John Finley saying that he 
“could take a walk every Sunday morn- 
ing in a foreign land without leaving 
Manhattan.” I pondered. New York had 
always allured me. Why not try to 
achieve a graduate degree at Columbia 
and on the side “buy hyacinths to feed 
my soul!’ I decided to try it. 

I lived over on Morningside Drive. 
From my windows I looked down the 
rocky slopes of Morningside Park to the 
busy streets where the dusky inhabitants 
of Harlem overflowed from doorways and 
windows; then far off to a hazy horizon 
where smoky banners trailed from tall 
buildings, towers, and steeples silhou- 
etted against the sky. 

My first Sunday morning in New 
York found me in a line of people seeking 
admittance to Riverside Church. If you 
have ever thought of skyscrapers as the 
only symbols of the life of New York, 
you will get a new idea from the crowds 
that flock every Sunday morning to this 
beautiful modern church to hear Dr. 
Fosdick preach. They surely attest to the 
fact not only that New York is the 
“realm of Pluto,” as has been charged, 
but that it has thousands of people who 
are seeking beauty as a thing to live for. 
I decided to explore the churches of the 
city. It became a fascinating adventure 
that led me far afield and left a promise 
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of future trips to many interesting places 
I had to forego for lack of time. 

I never tired of visiting the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, which dominates 
Morningside Heights. Above the rush 
and turmoil of the most commercially 
minded city in the world, for nearly half 
a century its Gothic towers have been 
slowly rising. There is a thrill of pride in 
realizing that faith in God and recogni- 
tion of the value of the spiritual are 
characteristic of our day and age as well 
as of medieval times. Henry van Dyke 
says: 

I know that Europe’s wonderful, yet something 
seems to lack: 

The Past is too much with her, and the people 
looking back, 

But the glory of the Present is to make the 

Future free, 

We love our land for what she is and what she 
is to be. 


One day I happened to see a lovely 
Norwegian wedding in one of the seven 
chapels that encircle the main sanctuary 
of the Cathedral. They are sometimes 
called the “chapels of tongues,’”’ because 
services in many different languages are 
held there—Armenian, Japanese, Chi- 
nese, Greek, Italian, Russian, Serbian, 
Spanish, Swedish, and Welsh—some of 
the strains that weave into the making 
of an American. 

I soon discovered that I was more or 
less of an enigma to the graduate nurse 
who occupied the room next to mine and 
who spent every spare moment, week- 
ends included, with her nose in a book, 
memorizing its contents word for word. 

“Where are you going today?’ she 
would inquire curiously, as I prepared to 
fare forth some bright Sunday morning. 

I would explain my plans for the day, 
often to meet the query, “Are you really 
working for a degree? How can you take 
the time for sight-seeing?” 
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I assured her I meant to achieve a de- 
gree in English, if possible, but that I had 
other intentions as well. 

On different Sunday mornings I 
sought Old Trinity on lower Broadway, 
standing guard over Wall Street; St. 
Paul’s Chapel, a few blocks farther up 
Broadway, where Washington and the 
members of the newly elected Congress 
attended service on the morning of his 
inauguration day; St. Mark’s-in-the- 
Bouwerie, in the center of what was once 
old Peter Stuyvesant’s farm in the early 
Dutch days and in whose graveyard 
Peter, himself, lies buried. 

My search for “hyacinths” led me to 
picturesque Grace Church, which seemed 
to step out of a story-book of past memo- 
ries as I had first seen it in Denman 
Thompson’s The Old Homestead; to the 
quaint Friends’ Meeting House in Stuy- 
vesant Square; to historic St. George’s 
Episcopal Church just across the street 
from the Meeting House; to Christmas 
services at stately St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral on Fifth Avenue; to the “Little 
Church around the Corner,” famous for 
a long line of actors and actresses who 
have found refuge in the old-world at- 
mosphere of a church “where prejudices 
are forgotten.”’ 

But the hours that for me were the 
times “when beauty played upon the 
soul like winds on an aeolian harp”’ were 
those spent in St. Bartholomew’s Church 
over on Park Avenue. Robert Norwood, 
the rector there, was, first of all, a poet. 
“‘When men listened to him, the shell of 
common things was broken.’ He died 
suddenly the next year after my stay in 
New York, but my life will always be 
richer for having known him. 

At this point I can hear someone say- 
ing: ‘Well, that all sounds very interest- 
ing for Sundays, but what about your 
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pursuits the other six days of the week?”’ 
Of course, one might weary even of 
“hyacinths” as a steady diet for the soul, 
and it was necessary every Monday 
morning to get down to the bread-earn- 
ing side of life. But even the routine of 
classes was not without an element of ad- 
venture to those who sought it. Do you 
remember in Tennyson’s ‘‘Ulysses”’ where 
the hero says, “I am a part of all that I 
have met’’? To be a part of a great class 
meeting under Dr. Kilpatrick’s inspiring 
leadership, two mornings each week for 
the entire year, came to be an antici- 
pated and long-remembered thrilling 
event. From the moment the slight, 
erect, gray-haired leader stepped on the 
platform, one felt the genius of his per- 
sonality. Two hundred men and women 
of many divergent opinions gave free 
voice to their ideas of the basic philos- 
ophy of education; and all received a 
tolerant, patient hearing. Then, by the 
infinitely expert handling of the leader, 
these diverse ideas were welded into a 
wise conclusion. No one was ever quite 
the same person after that rich experi- 
ence as before. 

To be sure, some classes had to be en- 
dured rather than enjoyed. I recall one 
rather dull lecture course that met in 
Philosophy Hall from four to five, two 
afternoons a week. But it was my good 
fortune to have a seat by a window that 
looked out on Rodin’s statue, “Le Pen- 
seur’’ (“The Thinker’’). I remember how 
lovely it was in the falling rain one soft, 
spring day in April, with the bursting 
horse-chestnut buds overhead. From 
this window I could see two flagpoles in 
front of the Library: one crown-topped; 
the other bearing the American eagle 
aloft. The blue and white of Columbia 
(old King’s College) floated from the 
first; the Stars and Stripes from the 
other. The lowering of the flags was a 





welcome sign that the lecture hour was 
nearly over. 

A scene in front of Seth Low Memorial 
Library stands out in my memory today. 
It was very early on a beautiful Easter 
morning. Hundreds of students were 
gathered for a great open-air service in 
the Library Plaza. There was a breath- 
less catch in the throat as Hall Johnson’s 
singers from Green Pastures started ‘‘Up 
from the Grave He Arose’’ and sang it 
through to its triumphant ending, “Hal- 
lelujah! Christ Arose!’’—followed by the 
crowd singing, “Jesus Christ Is Risen 
Today!” If the music of heaven were as 
glorious, it would be enough. 

Of course I found some kindred souls 
who were ever ready to seek for the 
“poetry ambushed in the prosaic,”’ and 
together we searched for adventure off 
the beaten track. Some of us volunteered 
to help with the Christmas entertain- 
ment given at the Hudson Guild Settle- 
ment House by boys and girls for their 
parents. I helped dress a beautiful little 
Italian girl, who told me, “I am the 
angel Gabriella,’ with an ecstasy that 
was later apparent in her portrayal of 
the part. 

International House was always a 
fascinating place, but never more so than 
the night a cosmopolitan group gathered 
there to hear Rabindranath Tagore, the 
great Indian poet, artist, and teacher, 
read his poetry. ‘‘My appeal,’ he said, 
“is to open up the channel for the com- 
merce of culture between the Western 
continents and my own country, India, 
which represents the East. Mountains 
and seas cannot obstruct the fact that 
deep in our beings we need you and you 
need us, for we are kin.”’ 

Another night the trail led us down to 
the New School for Social Research in 
West Twelfth Street to hear Louis Un- 
termeyer read his own poetry: 
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Open my eyes to visions girt 
With beauty, and with wonder lit— 
But let me always see the dirt, 
And all that spawn and die in it. 
Open my ears to music; let 
Me thrill with Spring’s first flutes and drums, 
But never let me dare forget 
The bitter ballad of the slums. 


As the year went on, my “dole” 
dwindled; but I repeatedly bought 
“hyacinths,” whose fragrance still per- 
sists. Besides Green Pastures, there were 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street; Elizabeth 
the Queen; Twelfth Night, in a memorable 
performance revived by Jane Cowl; and 
Eva Le Gallienne running the Civic 
Repertory Theatre down in Fourteenth 
Street, where I remember lovely per- 
formances of Peter Pan and Camille. 
There were seven glorious afternoons 
when the Metropolitan Opera gave its 
usual Wagner Cycle, and many a Sun- 
day-evening concert. 

Then there were the eating places of 
the great city, which were ever alluring: 
whether it was down in Fulton Market 
eating sea food au naturel or a gala occa- 
sion in the dining-room of the St. Regis 
Hotel; in the stately, cloistered refectory 
of Union Seminary or in a native Hawai- 
ian tearoom. We tried as many as our 
purses allowed and dreamed of others for 
future days. 

I remember when, after an eating ad- 
venture down in Greenwich Village, a 
friend and I walked up to Washington 
Square and came through the Arch just 
as the spring twilight was falling. The at- 
mosphere of the Square at this evening 
hour held an indefinable enchantment of 
spirit for me. We sat down on one of the 
park benches to rest awhile. An Italian 
woman with several children sauntered 
in from the south side of the Square and 
sat on a bench near me, as the children 
played. 
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“Do you live near here?” I asked her. 

“Not far away,” she answered, ‘“‘in 
Bank Street. My son has his studio 
there. Next week—the exhibition here in 
Washington Square.” 

“Will your son have pictures in the 
Exhibition?” I asked. 

“Yes, many,”’ she replied with honest 
pride. “I like for you to come see my 
son’s pictures—all artists tack pictures 
on the walls for everyone to see.”’ 

How far distant seemed the New York 
of the rushing subway, as we sat under 
elms and locusts that survive from a 
bygone day and thrilled to the quiet 
beauty and romance that pervaded the 
scene! 

Coming out of Washington Square, we 
hailed a Fifth Avenue bus. The narrow, 
winding stairs to the top were a bit diffi- 
cult to manage; but we made it—and, 
once on top, it was glorious! The little 
pistol in the conductor’s hand swallowed 
my dime with a gloating cluck, and I 
settled myself to enjoy the long ride up to 
the University. From the dignified at- 
mosphere of lower Fifth Avenue, past 
the historic Brevoort House, we swept 
up the famous street on the crest of the 
great wave of humanity that surged 
along the pavements below. The eve- 
ning breeze was refreshing, the brilliant 
shop windows enchanting, the life and 
motion everywhere alluring. Union 
Square, then Madison Square, left be- 
hind, the Avenue became more and more 
glamorous, until at Seventy-second 
Street the bus turned west and headed 
for Riverside Drive. 

In a few moments we faced the swiftly 
flowing mystery of the river. Far off 
gleamed rows of lights on the opposite 
shore! Wavering columns of light trem- 
bled over the water! Tiny stars of light 
glowed at the bows of innumerable boats! 
Halfway up the Drive a flashing steam- 





boat sailed by, a glistening foam in her 
wake. 

People everywhere! People below us 
strolling along the paths by the river, 
sitting on the benches, hurrying in auto- 
mobiles along the Drive! People above 
us—behind a thousand squares of light 
that shone out from windows high up in 
the apartment houses on the east side of 
the Drive! People filling the tops of busses 
similar to our own—-American people! 

Back in my room in Seth Low Hall, 1 
looked out on the city below me and felt 
a new thrill as of belonging to it and to 
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its future; and I said to myself: “America 
for me—the glory of the Present is to 
make the Future free.”’ 
O brilliant city, great and full of power, 
Send out your light to darkened places of the 
earth; 

Let royal splendor drive away the shadows, 
And help bring in a glad, new day of birth 

For sad humanity. 


It was such memories as these, as well 
as my Master of Arts degree, that I took 
back to my daily task—the perfume of 
the hyacinths for which I had spent my 
dole and which made all life less prosaic. 
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Latent .... 
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Was the valor of a boy... 
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For bravery .... 


The Purple Heart... 
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Whose purple blood had taken . . 
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ROUND TABLE 


ENGLISH FOR THE BUSINESS 
CAREER WOMAN 


Business English for a class already reek- 
ing with the heavy essence of punctuation, 
spelling, proper letter forms—surely there 
was something else to stimulate them, give 
them pleasure, and at the same time pre- 
pare for future profit. 

The group in our high school this 
semester was unusual only in that the mem- 
bers were all senior girls. They were divided 
into two camps: those who begged, ‘Let’s 
re-read carefully page 120 to make sure we 
know how to use commas”; and those who 
whined, “‘Oh, do we have to do more of this 
stuff?” 

We began by focusing on what these 
girls hoped to be—career women. Very well, 
then, what should the business woman 
know? The guiding beacon for the course be- 
came the pursuit of a broadened cultural 
background under a constant alertness to 
present environment. We decided that the 
office of tomorrow would be using the world 
of today; and with that thought in mind we 
agreed to study countries, pooling our in- 
formation as we progressed. 

The first assignment was to read news- 
papers, to look at maps, to “daydream” un- 
til each one found a country in which she was 
interested. Falling mostly on Europe, the 
choices included Scotland, Ireland, France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Spain, Italy, Russia, 
Hungary, Brazil, Argentina, the Philippines, 
Hawaii, Mexico, China, and Cuba. Our plan 
of study was to include for each country 
general geography and man’s adjustment to 
it, musicians, painters, authors, outstand- 
ing points of interest, and importance to to- 
day. 

In the week allowed for finding our- 
selves we started scrapbooks of newspaper 
clippings and source materials, noted what 





the school and town libraries offered, and 
wrote letters to all possible sources for in- 
formation. This orientation called for writ- 
ing, library-seaching, and newspaper-skim- 
ming. 

Meanwhile Mary drew us maps we would 
need, while each girl found supplemental 
maps for her study. To increase awareness 
of world concepts, we drew, free hand, a 
map of Europe observing proper propor- 
tions and the peculiar formations of Ire- 
land’s little-brown-bear-with-his-ears-laid- 
back, Italy’s boot, Denmark’s finger-point- 
ing-fist, the Iberian portrait-of-George- 
Washington, and the Scandinavian cou- 
chant-lion. On these maps we marked land 
masses, seas, and strategic points in the war. 
Along the way, Gloria found interest in air 
maps and showed how to correct the distor- 
tion of flat projections. 

This class work allowed time for the 
preparation of oral reports from Bercovici’s 
Around the World in New York. Each girl 
who could find her country in his book re- 
ported on its Gotham characteristics and 
confines. The New York Public Library sup- 
plied us with a map of racial sections in the 
metropolis. 

By the time we summarized those re- 
ports in committee paragraphs or outlines, 
we were ready to listen to descriptions of 
individual countries, emphasizing the pic- 
turesqueness of the land. Scotland proved 
particularly absorbing because of the ro- 
mance and invitation indigenous to its 
moors and highlands. After I read to the 
group, “for the fun of it,” parts of Scott’s 
Lay of the Last Ministrel, Lady of the Lake, 
and Border Ballads, along with Burns’s 
“Tam O’Shanter” and “The Cotter’s Sat- 
urday Night,” and we had sung together a 
few of Burns’s most familiar songs, we be- 
came secretaries for the Clyde-Mallory Lines 
to answer, by letters, imaginary Marilyn’s 
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request: ‘Please tell me about Scotland 
These letters, precise and business-like in 
form, yet delightfully flavored by our vi- 
carious experiences, were gems indeed. Later, 
while we were discussing Ireland, Ruth 
wrote to Merriam’s for information about 
Celtic contributions to our language. 

Then came the first full chapter of their 
unit. I read to the class enjoyable parts of 
Stevenson’s Travels with a Donkey and 
Inland Voyage, which the girls used as a 
pattern for their own travelogues. They 
thoroughly relished these diary journeys by 
bicycle, boat, and horse, illustrated here 
and there with pictures from pamphlets re- 
ceived. 

To further familiarity with literatures of 
the countries, I suggested a reading list for 
each nation, recommending skimming of 
many and complete reading of two books. 
Informally in class we talked of plots and 
characters. Then we pretended we were 
secretaries at an author’s tea and took 
notes on conversation, to be filed for our 
bosses later. Also we ‘“‘worked”’ in Scribner’s, 
in Doubleday, Doran, or in other places 
long enough to answer requests for infor- 
mation about latest publications from each 
country. 

When we came to the art of the country, 
the Metropolitan Art Museum helped with 
lists carefully selected to give impressions of 
the chosen country. Each girl selected the 
slides she wanted to show and prepared her 
own talk to accompany the slides. To round 
out this phase, we culled biographical 
sketches of a favorite artist and a brief out- 
line of art development in each land. 

Music gave chances for the girls to place 
familiar masterpieces. Since a few had at- 
tended opera, we spent a day or so on stories 
of most famous operas. The group enjoyed 
singing the folk songs of the countries, es- 
pecially those of Hungary, Italy, and France. 

To conclude, we spent a day in New 
York City, where we lunched at a foreign 
restaurant, toured the Art Museum under 
special guidance, and finished with a foreign 
film, all especially entertaining because we 
looked for what had been described. 


Reviewing the whole, the girls placed, as 
most important of all, the expansion of 
horizons. Good spellers, proper sentence- 
writers, skilful punctuation-placers, they 
feel they will be less puzzled when their em- 
ployers mention more than “ordinary busi- 
ness.”’ Certainly they themselves are more 
alert to news of the day and, above all, are 
happier creatures because they know how 
full the world is of a number of things. 


ELIZABETH RISINGER YOUMAN 


SENIOR H1GH SCHOOL 
RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 


FACULTY DAY IN THE LIBRARY 


In happier times book-review tea parties 
were the vogue as a means of acquainting 
faculties with their library resources. Now, 
it is doubtful if more than a few hardy in- 
dividuals could bear to add one more thing 
to a day’s long, hard program—even if any- 
one had the tea or the fortitude to brew it. 
So we librarians have had to try other meth- 
ods of enticing our faculties and making 
them aware of our hidden charms and abili- 
ties. Mimeographed news bulletins which 
contain brief reviews, annotated bibliogra- 
phies, and items of general interest on li- 
brary affairs help some; but we are con- 
vinced that once teachers actually see the 
material, they don’t have to be sold on its 
usefulness. 

A whole day in which the librarian could 
devote herself solely to the interests of her 
fellow-teachers seemed like an excellent 
idea. It would have the added advantage of 
giving each teacher a chance to talk in- 
dividually with the librarian concerning her 
wants and needs, which is always difficult 
when a large group meets together. Could 
we afford to close the library to the children 
for one day? We decided that we could. 

We chose a day soon after the opening of 
the new semester, before the scheduling of 
classes in the library had begun, and in- 
vited all faculty members to come to the li- 
brary sometime during the day—either in 
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their unassigned periods or during the lunch 
periods—to view and borrow new books, 
pamphlets, and fugitive materials that had 
been added to the collection during the last 
few months. 

The exhibit was a very informal one, or- 
ganized loosely into units showing all types of 
materials on a given subject. Maps, pictures, 
periodicals, pamphlets, clippings, broad- 
sides, and visual objects—whatever we had 
on the subject—were arranged on the tables 
among the books. The library possesses a 
collection of small posters made in the art 
classes during the past years on subjects 
that are appropriate for library displays. 
Some of these posters were just what we 
needed for signposts. Fastened to book ends, 
they stood out gayly here and there around 
the room and did much to enhance the 
scene. 

The subjects represented were unrelated 
and very miscellaneous. Some of them were 
timely, and some were of the stand-by 
variety. The selection was made solely on 
the basis of the new, or at least reasonably 
recent, material not in circulation at the 
moment. Since one of the hoped-for out- 
comes was to get little-known items into the 
hands of teachers who could use them in the 
classrooms, there seemed to be no particular 
point in advertising books and magazines 
that were in constant circulation anyway. 

Some of the subjects that we used were 
“Food for Victory” (vegetable gardening, 
poultry- and rabbit-raising, nutrition and 
cooking), ““The United Nations,” ‘“Neigh- 
bors to the South,” ‘““Nuestro Pueblo,” and 
“Far Away and Long Ago.” Watchwords of 
Liberty and the D’Aulaire Star Spangled 
Banner occupied positions of honor on the 
table labeled “‘American Scriptures,” ‘‘Com- 
munications and Transportation” was in- 
cluded in order to display the excellent col- 
lection of pictures sent to the schools by the 
visual-education department. ‘Behave 
yourself” included materials on personality 
and grooming as well as on etiquette. 
“Building America” was linked with ‘“De- 
fending America”’; while John J. Audubon 
had a whole table to himself, which seemed 


no more than right. One table was set aside 
for books of all classes that were notable for 
the excellence of their illustrations apart 
from the text. 

The faculty trickled in during the day 
and “‘Oh’d” and “‘Ah’d” in a very gratifying 
manner. They were able to examine many 
items that were new to them and to gather 
up lists and annotated bibliographies (left- 
overs, but still useful) and, what is more 
important, were able to borrow anything 
that seemed usable or that took their fancy. 

Teachers new to the school were given 
copies of the Library Handbook. The Hand- 
book is a useful compilation including the 
rules and policies of the library, a list of the 
chief Dewey Decimal numbers used in this 
school, an index to the picture collection, a 
list of subject headings used in the pamphlet 
file, the list of periodicals to which we sub- 
scribe or accept as gifts, the index to the 
school’s collection of wall maps, and a list 
of the titles owned by the faculty library. 

Word got out, as it will when a good thing 
is in the offing; and during the afternoon 
boys and girls who could not contain their 
curiosity came to see the exhibits planned 
for their teachers. They, too, browsed and 
looked over lists and made notes of par- 
ticular items and came back after school to 
see if anything was left over that they might 
borrow. 

When, at 3:30, we gathered up the post- 
ers and put away the few things remaining 
around them, we decided that it had been 
such fun that we would tell all our friends 
in the hopes that other schools who do not 
already have a Faculty Day in the Library 
will try it sometime. 

Doris BRuSH PAYNE 
AUDUBON JUNIOR HiGH SCHOOL 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


A READING PROGRAM FOR 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
To meet the needs of two hundred jun- 
ior-high-school pupils, varying widely in 
interests and abilities, we are making a 






































sincere attempt to organize a flexible read- 
ing program which will satisfy the needs of 
the slowest and challenge the efforts of the 
brightest. So far, our results are gratifying. 
In setting up this program, we have adapted 
some of the suggestions made at the Read- 
ing Conferences in Chicago during the sum- 
mers of 1940 and 1941; and we acknowledge 
our grateful indebtedness. 

We have abundant evidence indicating 
that rapid growth in reading will ensue if 
interests are aroused and felt needs satis- 
fied. We have found, and there are many 
authentic experiments in this field which 
support the same finding, that two or three 
years of reading growth—and this is con- 
servative—may be expected in one year if 
pupils are coaxed and encouraged to read 
extensively by guidance within an encircle- 
ment of attractive books. 

Manifestly, many, many books covering 
a wide range of difficulty are required. These 
books are arranged in attractive surround- 
ings—a bright, cheerful, sunny browsing 
room—within easy reach of all. We have 
books on shelves and desks; books of all 
colors and sizes; difficult and easy ones; 
humorous, serious, factual, fictional ones— 
in short, a book for everyone. Pupils are 
urged to pick them up, turn the pages, and 
browse through. Gay book covers with a 
hint as to content are tacked on the bulletin 
board and about the room to entice the 
nonreader and to challenge the best. A gay 
wall chart reaches across the front of the 
room, reflecting a miniature shelf for each 
pupil, upon which he glues colorful little 
cutout books bearing the titles of the books 
he has read. 

Some of our aims are: to start with ma- 
terial that satisfies the child, in order that a 
love for reading, rather than a distaste, will 
result, and then to guide him from that 
level into deeper and more worth-while 
channels; to detect a spark of interest and 
to nourish it carefully and gradually, rather 
than smother it with a heavy “must’’ diet; 
to forget forever the ‘“‘required-reading 
list” and to save the time and feelings of 
those unfortunate ones who happen to be 
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perhaps only temporarily several grades be- 
low their particular grade level; to take no 
chance of killing the interest of the bright- 
est by trying to force them to be content 
with books too easy to challenge their best 
efforts; to furnish teachers of other courses 
with information about each pupil for the 
purpose of effecting continual reading im- 
provement in the specific fields; and to aid 
those lacking basic reading skills by apply- 
ing remedial measures. 

Accurate data about each pupil are ob- 
tained from the Terman McNemar Group 
Test of Mental Ability; the Iowa Silent 
Reading Test (Form Am); the New Stan- 
ford Reading Test (Form D); and by ob- 
serving the reading behavior habits of each 
pupil. The chronological ages range from 
11.5 to 15.4; the intelligence quotients, from 
52 to 144 (a spread of over ten years in 
mental age); and the median reading scores 
(October), from 29 (Grade Equivalent 3.3) 
to 78 (Grade Equivalent 11.1). 

The classes meet for fifty-five minutes 
each day. No lengthy book reports are 
wanted, just a card with the name of the 
book and the author and an honest opinion 
about its content. In conference the teacher 
may supplement this with a few questions 
about the story. 

We have at hand many readers: Let’s 
Read (two levels); Flying the Printways; 
Wings for Reading; Reading Is Fun; Growth 
in Reading; Reading Adventures; Reading for 
Comprehension; Finding New Trails; Travel- 
ing New Trails; Exploring New Trails. In- 
tensive work is given to all according to 
need. Some get thirty minutes; some, ten; 
and others, less. Teacher-made tests are 
given often. The Traxler Silent Reading 
Test will be given soon; and at the end of the 
term, Form Bm of the Iowa Silent will be 
used. Each pupil may watch his progress by 
referring to the wall graphs bearing his 
number. Constant evaluation is considered 
important in order to provide an intelligent 
basis for guidance. We find that growth in the 
skills of reading is easily measured; but 
growth in maturity of interests, deepening 
of appreciations, and improvement in tastes 
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are measured only by carefully watching 
each pupil’s behavior and by thoroughly 
and constantly analyzing the individual 
reading records in the files. 

We watch for and welcome such re- 
marks as these: “‘Please give me the names 
of some books about Revolutionary days; 
I like to read books that make my history 
seem alive.” “I like Terhune better than 
O’Brien; his dog characters are colorful 
and real.’ Or, ‘“That book is too imaginary; 
I like to read about things that could really 
happen.” 

Usually there is a gradual change to 
books of better content. The following is 
typical: A boy, not particularly interested 
in reading extensively, started with All 
about Oscar and Skinny the Fox; then Lad 
(about this he said: “I like this book be- 
cause it is different. It is my first dog story, 
and I like it”); The Biscuit Eater; Toby Ty- 
ler; The Hoosier School Boy; Jeremy (he 
summed this book up with: “I like this be- 
cause he was just an ordinary little boy with 
lots of adventures. It made me think of my- 
self at that age”); Jim Davis (of this he 
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said: “I liked this because I’ve read other 
pirate stories and I like them; every chapter 
has an exciting place where you just can’t 
stop’); Gift of the Forest; Viking Tales 
(“This was a great book, no dull parts’’); 
Roland the Warrior (“I read a little about 
Roland in my fourth reader; I always 
wanted to read the whole story”). 

Growth in appreciation and maturing of 
interest are readily traceable in such cases. 

By standard tests the median of the 
seventh grade has changed from 49.1 (Grade 
Equivalent 5.6) in October to 61 (Grade 
Equivalent 7.2) in January and in the 
eighth from 54.4 (6.3) to 65 (7.8), and we 
expect a more rapid growth during the lat- 
ter half of the year. 

To watch this reading ability grow, as 
well as to participate in its stimulation, is 
both fascinating and satisfying. Few fields 
offer more promising areas for further ex- 
perimentation. 

ISABELLE RUDDY 


Juntor Hic ScHoor 
CHILLICOTHE, Missouri 








COUNCIL NEWS 


Three features of the late winter meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the Council 
are newsworthy. 

An innovation was the inclusion in one 
day’s meeting of the heads of the three sec- 
tions of the Council—Dora V. Smith of the 
Elementary, Ward Green of the High 
School, and George B. Parks of the College. 
Their reports were enlightening and pro- 
ductive of numerous prompt decisions. 
Should not the Council constitution be 
amended to make these section heads mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee? 

The second matter of major importance 
was the decision to launch as quickly as 
sound plans can be made a full-scale study 
of the curriculum in English at all levels. 
The Executive Committee will meet in ad- 
vance of the Thanskgiving conference at 
Columbus to formulate specific proposals of 
procedure and perhaps of personnel. 

The decision to have the Thanksgiving 
meeting in Columbus was a third important 
step. There will be a regional conference, 
with the usual and necessary annual busi- 
ness meeting. The business sessions will be 
of the Board of Directors, of all individual 
members who can attend, and probably one 
of the Planning Commission, or of all com- 
mittee chairmen. 


President Angela Broening’s handling of 
Council committees will prove one of the 
landmarks of Council history. For years 
there has been talk of enlisting many more 
of the members in actual Council activities, 
but no one seemed able to solve the organi- 
zational problem. Dr. Broening made a bold 
beginning by asking, in a letter reporting on 
Council affairs, that every member inter- 
ested in the work of any Council committee 
mark it on a check list she submitted. Hun- 
dreds of members accepted her invitation. 
The names of these persons she passed on 
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AND COMMENT 


to the appropriate committee chairmen, 
with the request that the chairmen employ 
them as field workers. In some cases they 
will help to gather information or opinion; 
in others, to be propagandists (in the good 
sense) for ideas and procedures generally 
approved in the Council. 


On March 4, teachers of English in Col- 
ombia met in Bogota to form the Colombi- 
an Association of Teachers of English. 
Forty-five charter members from nearly all 
the schools of Bogota and from outlying 
provincial cities laid plans that involve 
three types of meetings: informal, about 
every two weeks, for conversation and dis- 
cussion; formal, once every two months 
for programs on pedagogical and literary 
subjects; and an annual institute of two or 
three weeks’ duration, which will offer 
practical courses with distinguished pro- 
fessors. The dues will probably be five 
pesos. There is sentiment in favor of a publi- 
cation. 

The president of the Association is Sr. 
Bernado Duque Vanegas, publisher, editor, 
and experimenter in the field of English by 
radio. Sr. Waldemar Bellon, Colegio Ameri- 
cano, is the secretary. The National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English in the United 
States of America extends hearty congratu- 
lations to this new organization and sends 
it best wishes. 

The National Council of Teachers of 
English in Ecuador was formed last sum- 
mer with the assistance of Francis J. Colli- 
gan, Cultural Relations Officer, Embassy 
of the U.S.A. in Quito. Professor Juan 
Moncayo, of the Central University of 
Quito, is president; and Sr. Carlos Romo 
Davila, administrative director of the Cen- 
tro Ecuatoriano-Norteamericano, is execu- 
tive secretary. 
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The United States Army and Navy 
Postal Service urges everyone writing to 
men in service abroad to use V-mail, which 
effects a saving of 98 per cent in cargo space. 
Replacement of supplies and personnel has 
become a paramount factor in winning the 
war, so that cargo space today is more nec- 
essary than ever before. The Postal Service 
is proud of the fact that after one year and 
seven months of this service not one V-mail 
letter has been lost. 


Communication Arts and the High-School 
Victory Corps is a pamphlet of seventy-six 
large pages issued by the Federal Security 
Agency, to be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for 25 
cents. The body of the pamphlet consists 
of reports on work in the various depart- 
ments of the high school which may be 
carried on in connection with the Victory 
Corps. These reports are made by twelve 
different subject-matter organizations, be- 
ginning with the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech, and, later, the National 
Association of Journalism Directors, the 
American Educational Theatre Association, 
and the National Thespian Dramatic Honor 
Society for High Schools. The whole book 
should be of interest to live high-school 
teachers of English; in particular, the chap- 
ters on English, on journalism, on speech 
and dramatics, as well as on libraries and 
radio, should be given careful attention. 
The chapter on English, for which Max 
Herzberg and Lennox Grey were the con- 
sultants, is very similar to Max Herzberg’s 
article in the English Journal last June. 

The Federal Security Agency is also re- 
sponsible for two pamphlets about service 
work: Hospital Corpsman (United States 
Navy) and Service in the Armed Forces. 


SUMMARY AND REPORT 
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Since no price is named, presumably appli- 
cation should be made through the Office of 
Education. 


It is good to know that in at least some 
cases a vigorous effort is being made to 
teach English to the Mexican “Nacionales,” 
the agricultural workers brought up into 
the United States, particularly in the 
Southwest, to replace the United States 
citizens who have gone into the Armed 
Forces or into war industries. At Claremont 
(California) High School the Nacionales ar- 
rive in busses at seven in the evening, sing 
songs both in Spanish and in English, and 
see a short movie which presents American 
customs or methods of farming. Then in 
small classes the men are taught words and 
phrases they will need every day in agricul- 
ture and in stores, restaurants, and places of 
recreation. The greatest difficulty is pro- 
nunciation, since these men are old enough 
to have rather fixed speech habits. Most of 
the men were very slightly educated in 
Spanish; and, since they are tired from hard 
outdoor labor, the instruction must be kept 
interesting and given a good deal of recrea- 
tional flavor. If they get a good impression 
of the United States and carry this back 
to their friends and associates in Mexico, 
considerable will be gained. 


The Baconian Lectures at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa have grown out of a faculty 
club whose papers attempted to “survey 
scholarly activities through investigations 
in the various fields.”” The Baconian Lec- 
tures for 1943, published by the university, 
are all given by department heads and the 
president, and might collectively have been 
called ‘When Peace Comes.” “Language 
and Literature when Peace Comes” is ap- 
propriately by Norman Foerster, director 
of the School of Letters. In it he reiterates 
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his humanist stand that scholars who study 
merely the history of literature or merely 
the aesthetics of literature without attempt- 
ing to find and interpret for others litera- 
ture’s values in daily living are, for the 
most part, futile. ‘‘Historical research and 
technical analysis are not enough—a scholar 
must press on to a critical interpretation of 
literature as an affirmation of human 
values. He [the scholar] must also work to 
interpret and judge contemporary litera- 
ee The public should no longer be 
forced to look to him in vain for guidance in 
understanding and judging books that 
stream from the press.’”’ Professor Foerster 
would have the ‘“‘cocksure journalist” give 
way in the daily press, on the radio, in the 
periodicals to the humanistic scholar-critic. 
Neither the general public nor our official 
leaders know what it is we want. The best 
statement they can produce is that we shall 
strive for the Four Freedoms—all negative. 
He thinks that a large portion of the public 
is ready to follow intelligent leadership in 
the direction of personal life, and perhaps 
of society. 


Two documents, one directly and the 
other indirectly resulting from the Region- 
al Conference on the Humanities in Denver, 
December 3-5, 1943, are of real interest. The 
first is a pamphlet giving the proceedings of 
the conference and the resolutions adopted, 
along with summaries of some speeches and 
discussions. It is called Ends and Means in 
the Humanities. 

“The Goals of Liberal Education” are 
discussed in the first News Letter of the Re- 
gional Conference, dated April 1. This is 
seven pages of mimeographed material 
quoting typical excerpts from a number of 
pronouncements upon liberal education. In 
collected form they make very interesting 
reading and stimulate reflective thinking. 

Both these documents are to be obtained 
from Dr. Levette J. Davidson, executive 
secretary of the Conference, at the Univer- 
sity of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado. 


Whether or not teachers have been urging 
their pupils to listen to “Land of the Free,” 


they will probably wish to suggest the sec- 
tion of that series called ‘‘Men and Ideas” 
which begins on June 11 and deals with a 
missionary to Brazil, with William Penn, 
with the Negro republic of Brazil, with 
Benjamin Franklin, with Walt Whitman, 
with Carver of Tuskegee, and so on. From 
4:30to 4:55 p.M.(E.W.T.)Sundayon N.B.C. 
network. 


Marching Home, which deals with educa- 
tional and social adjustments after the war, 
comes from the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia, at 25 cents a 
copy or 20 cents in lots of ten or more. iv+ 
45 pages. It was written by Morse A. Cart- 
wright, executive officer, for the Institute of 
Adult Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia. 


The Department of Agriculture has is- 
sued a booklet on Thomas Jefferson and 
Agriculture, celebrating in a way the two- 
hundredth anniversary of Jefferson’s birth. 
Any teacher may obtain a copy of it by 
writing to Mr. T. Swann Harding, Office of 
Information, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 


The most recent publication of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission is. called 
Learning about Education and Peace. lt is 
meant to arouse sentiment in favor of larger 
use of education by the international au- 
thorities rather than to show teachers how 
they can educate their own youngsters for 
the peace. 


An important Report on War and Post- 
war Adjustment Policies, by Bernard M. 
Baruch and John M. Hancock, who together 
constitute the advisory unit for war and 
post-war adjustment policy for the Office of 
War Mobilization, has been published with 
a date of February 15. Every businessman 
should see and discuss this, and community 
leaders should be equally familiar with it. It 
mentions, among the improvements to 
come, ‘‘wider educational opportunities” 
and “the renewal of many professional and 
business services that have stopped during 
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the war.”” Whether immediately during de- 
mobilization or only later, after material 
wants have been somewhat sated, it seems 
clear that we are going to have, unless 
people are merely to loaf, manpower to per- 
form a very considerable number of intan- 
gible services which would be the most im- 
portant possible contribution to the enrich- 
ment of the individual life of our people. To 
argue for such enlargement of education and 
other intangible services, we shall have to be 
familiar with what is proposed by the busi- 
nessmen, as in this report. Paper binding, 
20 cents per copy, from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C.; 15 cents each in lots of 
one hundred or more. 


The excellent pamphlet called The Races 
of Mankind, by Professor Ruth Benedict 
and Dr. Gene Weltfish, of the Department 
of Anthropology, Columbia University, may 
not be circulated among the Armed Forces 
abroad. This in itself is enough to make any 
who have not seen it curious, and its modern 
illustrations and trenchant language will 
insure their reading it. 32 pages; 10 cents. 
Public Affairs Committee, Incorporated, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


Germany, by Hiram Motherwell, is Refer- 
ence Pamphlet No. 1 of Western Reserve 
University Press, Cleveland, Ohio. It carries 
as a slogan on the cover, ‘“—Toward a 
Democratic Foreign Policy,’’ and advocates 
a firm but not vindictive treatment of Ger- 
many after the war. The author has been a 
member of the foreign staff of the Chicago 
Daily News, working in western Europe, the 
Near East, and Rome. He is now with the 
Committee for Economic Development. 38 
pages; 25 cents. 


The A B C’s of Scapegoating, with a Fore- 
word by Gordon W. Allport, is offered by 
the Central Y.M.C.A. College, 19 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, for 25 cents. 
““Scapegoating” may be defined as “‘a phe- 
nomenon wherein some of the aggressive 
energies of a person or group are focused 
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upon another individual, group, or object, 
the amount of aggression and blame being 
either partly or wholly unwarranted.” This 
material was developed in a seminar at 
Harvard and is published without copy- 
right, so that it may be free for use by any- 
one interested in combating prejudice and 
promoting straight thinking. 


The East and West Association, 40 East 
Forty-ninth Street, New York City 17, 
offers a looseleaf picture portfolio of The 
Life of a Family in Russia. Price, 50 cents. 


The Committee for a Democratic For- 
eign Policy is issuing a series of weekly bul- 
letins called Facts from Italy, the net impres- 
sion of which is not very favorable to our 
government’s handling of Badoglio. The 
Committee’s address is 565 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 17. 


Some Effects of the War upon Public 
Schools, 1942-43 and 1943-44, by Emory M. 
Foster, chief of the Bureau of Statistics, 
United States Office of Education, is Circu- 
lar No. 227 (1944) of that office. The find- 
ings of this study are summarized in part as 
follows: 


Probably the most serious effect of the war 
on the public schools has been the draining of 
approximately one-third of the trained teachers 
into other fields of work, leaving the children to 
be taught by anyone who could qualify for 
an emergency certificate. This means a very 
large number of children will receive a poorer 
quality of education. 

With the greatly decreased enrollments in 
teacher-training institutions, the normal sup- 
ply of new well-trained teachers will be very 
small for a number of years. Therefore, the 
period of poor teaching will be prolonged after 
the war, until the returning teachers can bring 
their training up to date and normal-size classes 
are graduated from teacher-training institutions. 

Another serious effect has been the draining 
of over half a million boys, 15 years of age and 
over, who otherwise would have been in school 
this year completing their high-school educa- 
tion. This fact seems to indicate that there will 
be a need for-a greatly increased educational 
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program for older youths and adults after the 
war. 


The American Council on Education 
offers a six-page leaflet on School and College 
Credit for Military Experience, giving an- 
swers to nineteen questions. 


The National Education Association has 
prepared a handbook on Federal Aid for 
Education—Now, which apparently is meant 
for free distribution. Inquire of the N.E.A., 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 5, 
D.C. The Research Division of the N.E.A. 
in the Research Bulletin for December 
studies ‘““Teachers’ Salaries and the Public 
Welfare”; and in that for February, ‘“Teach- 
ers Colleges after Two Years of War.” 


A Bibliography on Post-war Planning 
Materials Recommended for High School Use 
has been compiled by Mildred L. Nickel for 
the Illinois Association of High School Li- 
brarians (5 pages, mimeographed) and can 
be obtained from Miss Nickel at the Uni- 
versity High School, Urbana, Illinois. 


The Bureau for Intercultural Education 
is offering a number of new leaflets and 
documents, either free or at very low prices. 
Ask for their Lists of Intercultural Education 
Literature for School and Community. 


The Syracuse Public Library has man- 
aged to keep up even this year its annual 
Gold Star List of American Fiction. The pres- 
ent edition has 630 titles, classified by topics 
with brief reviews. Price, 40 cents, with dis- 
counts for quantity orders. 


The fourteenth National Institute for 
High School Students will hold its Division 
of Journalism from June 26 to July 22 and 
its Division of Dramatics, Debate, and Pub- 
lic Speaking from July 24 to August 26, at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, II- 
linois. Professor W. R. Slaughter is in charge 
of the former, and Professor Clarence A. 
Peters of the latter. 


“Fifty Books for Your Staff Library” are 
presented in an annotated bibliography of 


the December—January issue of Quill and 
Scroll. This supplements an earlier list pub- 
lished several years ago. It was compiled by 
Professor R. E. Wolseley, of Northwestern 
University, and Dr. Laurence R. Campbell, 
of the Wall Street Journal in San Francisco. 


Why Not Teachers Aides? to help with the 
extra-clerical and other nonacademic duties 
the war has brought to the classroom, asks 
Rose Zeligs in the April issue of Parents’ 
Magazine. 


Teachers interested in stimulating an in- 
terest in words through the study of recent 
additions to our vocabulary will find in the 
April issue of Word Study (Springfield 2, 
Mass.: G. & C. Merriam Co.) a “War Vo- 
cabulary Study Unit,” with separate lists of 
words coined by the Army, the Navy, the 
Air Forces, and by our friends in other 
countries. American Speech for February 
contains a longer and more formal article on 
“War Words in England,” by H. L. Menck- 
en, author of the famous and monumental 
The American Language. 


All those actively engaged in experimen- 
tation in reading or in the building of courses 
of study will wish to consult and preserve 
William S. Gray’s “Summary of Reading 
Investigations—July 1, 1942, to June 30, 
1943,” which is published in the February, 
1944, issue of the Journal of Educational 
Research. The bibliography of 110 items 
would make this an essential document, 
and Professor Gray’s overview adds to it 
greatly. 


“Do Pupils Learn To Use Diacritical 
Marks?” is asked by Ralph W. House in 
the Journal of Educational Research for 
January and answered in the negative. He 
first quotes, from the report of the Ninth 
Conference on Research in English and 
from Vera Allen Fall’s chapter on ‘The Im- 
provement of Oral Reading”’ in the thirty- 
sixth Yearbook of the Society for the Study 
of Education, statements that children read 
much better if they are able to understand 
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diacritical marks. Tests made from the 
fourth grade through the twelfth seem to 
show that fourth-graders know practically 
nothing about diacritical marks and that in 
Grade XII they make about a 20 per cent 
score. He admits there is a possibility that 
his test was “unsuitable for obtaining evi- 
dence of pupils’ ability to use diacritical 
marks.” 


It may be significant that the Modern 
Language Journal for March has as its lead- 
ing article, ““Teaching English as a Foreign 
Language in Costa Rica,” by Reginald C. 
Reindorp. This suggests an alignment of the 
teachers of English in other countries, par- 
ticularly in Latin America, with American 
teachers of foreign languages rather than 
with American teachers of English. At any 
rate, those interested in intercultural rela- 
tions will want to examine what Professor 
Reindrop has to say. 


American Unity (published by the Coun- 
cil against Intolerance in America) presents 
in its February issue an account of the 
Springfield, Massachusetts, system-wide at- 
tempt to teach American democratic ideals 
and behavior and a follow-up article in the 
March issue by the same author, Mrs. F. B. 
Chalfant, member of the board of education 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

The February issue also contains ‘“The 
Speech Class at Berchtesgaden,” by Arthur 
Stephen Gregor, a slightly heavy-handed 
but on the whole successful satire on the 
attempt to teach British pronunciation to 
Eastern students—a satire which would ap- 
ply equally well to an attempt to teach New 
England or southern speech to midwest- 
erners. 


In the Peabody Reflector (Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers) appears a narrative from 
experience by Harris Harvill, which he calls 
“The Evolution of a Reading Program in 
the Social Studies.”” The author contends 
that it is the duty of the social-studies 
teacher not merely to teach certain abstract 
conceptions but to build up attitudes and 
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skills, such as, for example, the skill of read- 
ing. This, he is sure from his own experience, 
can be done without any loss of time from 
social studies. All the procedures which he 
finds necessary to the teaching of the read- 
ing in the social studies are good procedures 
for social studies anyway. He points out 
four particular things which the teacher 
should do: 


1. Create a stimulating classroom environment 
which will arouse the student’s desire to 
read 

2. Provide a wide range of interesting, colorful 
reading material on various levels of read- 
ing ability 

3. Make the student’s reading purposeful 

4. Increase the student’s vocabulary 


He argues that the classroom should be- 
come a workroom with something of the 
personality of the individual teacher and 
with the atmosphere of social studies. This 
is partly accomplished, of course, by bring- 
ing in books, maps, charts, and globes and 
by the teacher’s manner. He points out 
the wide range of interesting, colorful read- 
ing material which can be used around the 
many topics. Probably his most important 
point is that if the pupils have projects or 
problems in which they are interested pur- 
poseful reading is almost sure to be good 
reading. Finally, he finds that some atten- 
tion to vocabulary, and even to spelling, 
improves the skill in social-studies reading, 
and certainly will improve skill in social- 
studies discussion and in the use of these 
ideas as pupils go on away from school. 

All of this has been said in the English 
Journal before, but this time it is said by a 
social-studies teacher. Anyone interested in 
trying to persuade his social-studies col- 
leagues to follow this line will find the nar- 
rative itself more convincing than any sum- 
mary or argument that teachers of English 
can make. 


Rose Macaulay, British novelist, states 
the case “Against Basic English” in the 
April Atlantic Monthly. She fears that those 
for whom English is the mother-tongue may, 
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through use of the circumlocutious and 
awkward expressions of Basic, deteriorate 
in their power to use the rich resources of 
the English language. 


Writing in the New Republic for March 
6 about “American Magazines in War- 
time,” P. H. Rovere says that our mass 
magazines—the Reader’s Digest, the Satur- 
day Evening Post, the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
McCall’s, the Woman’s Home Companion, 
Life, Look, Time, Newsweek—‘‘are our 
literature, our adult education, our culture.” 
Fifteen of the seven thousand magazines 
published have half of the total circulation. 
He finds most of these avoiding our serious 
economic and social problems. Failure to 
show the why behind the news is a way to 
lose the war of ideas. 

Mr. Rovere thinks that the Reader’s Di- 
gest (nine million subscribers), with its sim- 
plified, shortened articles, and Life (four 
million), with its substitution of pictures for 
text, will probably set the tone for the fu- 
ture, because they appeal to twentieth- 
century mental traits. He rehearses the now 
well-known facts about the Digest’s “‘plant- 
ing”’ of articles to digest and making selec- 
tions according to an editorial bias. 


The same P. H. Rovere discusses ‘The 
Book-of-the-Month Club” in the April num- 
ber of the American Mercury. He finds that, 
since the founding of the club, the retail 
book business has increased tremendously. 
The club no longer claims to recommend the 
“best” books—rather, those that its five 
judges “enjoyed most.” The club, many will 
be surprised to learn, prepares reviews for 
amateur reviewers, originates newspaper 
cartoons, conducts a column in fifteen hun- 
dred newspapers, and maintains two radio 
programs (“Books and Authors’ and 
“Readers and Writers”). Mr. Rovere sees 
the predominant influence such an organiza- 
tion may—does and will—exert, but he 
offers no definite opinion concerning the 
quality of its influence. His article is flavored 
with interesting statistics of membership, 
sales, and royalties. 


In the Kenyon Review for spring, Robert 
Penn Warren analyzes the stories in Eudora 
Welty’s A Curtain of Green and The Wide 
Net to show her “‘Love and Separateness.”’ 
Devotees to Miss Welty or to the Ransom- 
Tate-Warren school of criticism will wish to 
see this subtle analysis. 


Among the papers which should be 
praised for their support of federal aid to 
education is the Washington Post. It points 
out that, while the Thomas bill for federal 
aid was beaten in the Senate—by the par- 
liamentary subterfuge of amending it to in- 
clude wholly desirable equality of education- 
al opportunity for the Negroes, for which 
many southern senators favoring federal aid 
did not dare to vote—it can be revived even 
in this Congress if the parallel Ramspeck 
bill in the House of Representatives can be 
gotten out of the Committee on Education. 


Frontiers of Democracy, a magazine 
which began in 1934 as the Social Frontier, 
has been discontinued by a twelve-to-three 
vote of the Board of Directors of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association. The reason 
assigned is the inability to face the deficit 
which its publication would entail. The 
other magazine of the association, called 
Progressive Education, will be continued, 
although it will have probably a larger 
deficit than Frontiers would have had. Edi- 
tor Harold Rugg points out that the direc- 
tors evidently think Progressive Education 
more important than the Frontiers of De- 
mocracy. He feels that the business of the 
P.E.A. has always been, and should con- 
tinue to be, educational pioneering. He 
thinks that the association is now turning to 
“consolidation” of advances already made, 
and that this ought to be left to other or- 
ganizations. 


“Prometheus and the Aeolian Lyre,’’ by 
Albert Guerard, Jr.,in the spring Yale Review, 
is a discussion of the Romantic age. Being 
moral and irrational, the myths of one age 
become the preconceptions of the next; and 
many eighteenth-century myths are operat- 
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ing today, controlling our decisions. The 
myths of the natural goodness of man, the 
superior intuitions of the child, the moral 
value of eccentricity and whim, are found in 
Wordsworth and in Saroyan. To revaluate 
Romantic myths is to revalue ourselves and 
necessitates sacrificing the hardy Romantic 
preconception that it is unwise to examine 
our preconceptions too closely. It also forces 
us to relate literature to life, for a false myth 
is not less dangerous because it is poetically 
beautiful. 

Only the myth of man’s natural goodness 
was a relatively fresh creation of the Ro- 
mantic age. It has been historically con- 
fused with the idea of democracy and ver- 
bally confused with the Christian and classi- 
cal idea of the dignity of the individual. The 
simplicity of the premise is delusive. 

The Promethean myth of a particled and 
discrete individuality with monstrous pro- 
jections of impulse and whim was accepted 
by the same persons who longed pervasively 
for loss of self in an animate whole larger 
than self. Since both offer escape from re- 
sponsibility, the paradox is not final. The 
paradox transcends nationality and any 
particular art. 

At times Byron seems to rationalize the 
paradox more successfully than the others. 
Wordsworth’s visions were famous but few; 
he generally sought harmony and calm. 
Byron sought both loss of his rational self 
and final proof of his stoic superiority to the 
rest of mankind, and achieved violence. 
Emerson’s reverie, ‘‘Nature,”’ pure whim, is 
the heart of the paradox. Emerson did not 
sacrifice his naturalism in working out his 
idealism, because of verbal legerdemain. 
Romantic transcendentalism refused to de- 
fine its terms. 

The double myth or double mood is found 
in Whitman’s alternately tensed and re- 
laxed rhythms, his Emersonian logic, the 
characteristic “Out of the Cradle Endlessly 
Rocking.” It is the crucial fact of Words- 
worth’s “Prelude.” 

Uniqueness was sought to raise the pos- 
sessor above ordinary humanity and to re- 
lease him from their conventions, restraints, 
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and laws. Luxuriance in expansive unre- 
strained emotion, called “enthusiasm”’ in 
the eighteenth century, which became dom- 
inant about 1750, was Shelley’s single mood. 

The desire for the submersion of the con- 
sciousness and will appears most often in 
the Romantic theory of the Aeolian lyre 
played by shifting winds. The “‘Ode to the 
West Wind,” for example, embodies both 
the myth of the Promethean individual and 
that of immersion. In Keats the impulse to 
submersion was more completely symbolic 
action than in Wordsworth, Shelley, or 
Byron, for in his waking life Keats atoned 
for his poetic truancies. The “Ode to a 
Nightingale,” which is about the actual sub- 
mersion of consciousness, dramatizes the 
process itself. In one sense the poem is a 
dramatic contrast of the world of imagina- 
tion and the world of actuality, but desire 
to attain the fretless imaginary world be- 
comes a desire not so much for art as for free 
reverie of any kind. Here is the true, sole 
self, conscious of its isolation. This is a 
moderately coherent dramatization of the 
process and impulsion which produced 
“Kubla Khan” and which was treated melo- 
dramatically by Byron, hysterically by 
Shelley, and with classical restraint by 
Wordsworth. These are probably great 
poems. But it is well, in our waking mo- 
ments, to know what these impulsions 
are—they are not impulsions toward the 
greatest poetry or the most satisfactory 
lives. 


Ely Culbertson’s Summary of the World 
Federation Plan (cloth bound, $1.00; paper 
bound, 25 cents; Garden City Publishing 
Co.) emphasizes solutions for two main prob- 
lems of world planning—disarmament and 
national identity. Under the “quota force 
principle” all nations would combine to 
police the world, and by a division into “‘re- 
gional federations” nations would retain in- 
dependence but would co-operate to cure the 
economic and psychological causes of war. 


Salaries of City School Employees, 1942- 
43, is the title of the National Education 
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Association’s Research Bulletin for February. 
Single copies are sold at twenty-five cents 
from the Office of the N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. Carefully 
worked out tables and graphs show trends 
in the salaries of school employees, classified 
by type of teaching or administration, from 
1930-31 to the present. The lowest level was 
reached in 1932-33. Present salaries for 
most classroom teachers show a gain of about 
10 per cent over salaries of 1930-31. 


Let’s Try Chinese. By William D. Allen 
and S. T. Shen. Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions (for the United China Relief), 1 East 
54th Street, New York. A very brief primer 
presenting Chinese characters and English 
equivalents. 

Twentieth Century India. By Kate Mit- 
chell and Kumar Goshal. The Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 129 East 52d Street, New 
York. $0.40. 

Speaking of India. By Miriam S. Farley. 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 129 East 52d 
Street, New York. $0.25. 


In the winter issue of the American Schol- 
ar, W. M. Marston explains ‘‘Why 100,000,- 
ooo Americans Read the Comics’’: in these 
they experience wish fulfilment. 

Historically, the pictorial form is the old- 
est method of recording stories. And to eight 
or nine people out of ten, it still appeals 
more strongly than written literature. 


The visual form must be simplified to es- 
sentials, the emotional response evoked must be 
instant and unversal. When these two require- 
ments are satisfied, it remains only to distribute 
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the published product widely to secure a vast 
reading audience. 


From 1900 to 1920 most comics were 
meant to be funny; then until about 1930 
they became adventure strips; but, begin- 
ning with Superman in 1938, they have 
offered wish-fulfilment. The readers of the 
current strips are vicariously stronger than 
evil, allied with right in overcoming wrong. 
In these comics, which he compares to the 
ballads of Homer, Marston sees moral-edu- 
cation benefits for young readers. The hero- 
ics of Superman and Wonder Woman are 
altruistic. Identifying themselves with these 
heroes, children strive to be good, strong, 
and smart. 

And publishers of comics are attempting 
to improve them. Marston was retained as 
psychologist by one publisher. For the 
‘“‘Superman-D.C.” group, an advisory board 
of educators was formed. M. C. Gaines, the 
former school principal who originated the 
comic magazine, also produced “Picture 
Stories from the Bible.”’ In some continuities, 
a certain percentage of words new to the 
average child are introduced to stimulate 
vocabulary growth. At Marston’s sugges- 
tion, a “superwoman” was introduced—the 
purpose, to glorify womanly virtues. (Hith- 
erto only masculine qualities had been por- 
trayed as admirable.) The Wonder Woman 
cartoon, which Marston himself writes, has 
become a great success. 

His plea is that the comics be accepted 
for the good they do and that the “crudities 
of plot, drawing, printing and color work 

... [be] regarded as essential simplifica- 
tions in constructing an emotional stimulus 
with universal appeal.”’ 
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egin- AMERICA SPEAKING 
have Truly, America seems to speak in A meri- 
f the ca Speaking.’ This is not a factual book on 
than citizenship or an account of the horrors of 
Tong. modern warfare. It is rather, on the whole, 
o the a cheerful account of the people, the places, 
-edu- and the ideas that constitute America. Im- 
hero- plied are privileges and responsibilities. Pas- 
n are sages illustrate what it means to be happy 
these with others and with work; what is meant 
rong, by our struggle for freedom, for a more per- 
fect union at the time of the Civil War, in 
pting new settlements, and by newcomers to 
ed as America; how people are strengthened by 
the faith in themselves and, strengthened, how 
oard they can strengthen democracy. These 
s, the : seven units are included in three parts. The 
d the | first two derive their titles from the Declara- 
cture tion of Independence—“The Pursuit of 
lities, Happiness” and “‘We Hold These Truths’”’; 
> the the third is called ‘“‘“Meeting the Challenge.” 
ulate Because the book is well organized, there 
g8es- is a cumulative effect. Following each selec- 
—the tion is “Let’s Talk about This’—sugges- 
Hith- tions and searching questions that direct 
| por- thought to the central idea of the passage 
oman and indicate its relationship to other selec- 
, has tions. The stimulating study aids call for 
oral reading, verse choirs, vocabulary study, 
>pted imagination, outlining, reflection, and think- 
lities ing. Each of the seven units is tied together 
work by “Do You Remember?” a brief section 
ihca- 


* Olga Perschbaker and Dorothy Wilde, America 
nulus Speaking. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. 1943. 
Pp. x-+ 469. 


IN BRIEF 


BOOKS 


focusing on identical elements in various 
parts of the book. “From the Open Book- 
shelf” is a stimulating annotated list for in- 
dependent reading. Study aids are not sub- 
ordinated by small type or inclusion at the 
back of the book; they are an integral part 
of it. 

Though types are not stressed, the book 
contains essays, biography, letters, stories, 
poems, part of Melville’s novel /srael Potter, 
plays, and orations. The editors seem to 
have chosen them because they emphasized 
what America has to say, not because they 
had appeared in previous collections. Many 
selections are fragments—but dynamic frag- 
ments. 

The bold line drawings, called ‘‘graphic 
impressions,” help to interpret the pages. 
They appeal strongly to students. 

Yes, students will probably like America 
Speaking, for many have already recom- 
mended it. It is varied, fresh, and lively, 
whether the material is old—by Thomas 
Jefferson or about Roger Williams; or new- 
by John Gillespie Magee, Jr., or about Ber- 
tha Damon’s grandmother. America Speak- 
ing appeals to the emotions as well as to the 
mind. It should make unmistakable what 
truths we hold to be self-evident, what we 
mean by the pursuit of happiness, and how 
Americans meet the challenge. 


MARION C. SHERIDAN 


NEw HAVEN HIGH SCHOOL 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Out of the Midwest. Edited by John T. Frederick. 
Whittlesey. $3.50. 


Dr. Frederick’s many students, radio listeners, 
friends, and the readers who have special interest 
in our great Midwest will welcome with enthusiasm 
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this “collection of present-day writing....of a 
teeming many-faceted”’ people. There are poems, 
essays, short stories, excerpts from novels, editorials, 
and articles by and about the people of those na- 
tions only recently so far away from America. Pro 
fessor Frederick’s introduction and comments on 
each selection are of sterling worth. The best of Mid- 





west authors, those whom we have long read and en- 
joyed and those newer writers, such as Hartzell 
Spence and Walter Havighurst, who writes of the 
Mississippi, are represented. This is a collection to 
own—to read at leisure—an armchair companion. 


The Final Hour. By Taylor Caldwell. Scribner. 
$3.00. 

The author of Dynasty of Death writes again of 
the great munitions family—the “terrible Bou- 
chards.”’ Jealousy and divided loyalties among the 
descendants of Jules, greed, political chicanery, and 
the sale of war material to the enemy bring about 
that “final hour’? when the Bouchards, that great 
and influential munitions dynasty, must choose be- 
tween “those things by which men live, or those by 
which they die.” 


The Lord Is a Man of War. By Stanley F. Donath. 

Knopf. $2.50. 

Jan Dowin, young Czech refugee in the United 
States, after heroic self-sacrifice acquired sufficient 
funds to rescue his father from Moravia, only to hear 
that this beloved father had been executed. Jan con- 
secrated his life to finding and killing the man re- 
sponsible for his father’s death. By Communist un- 
derground, through the worst ratholes in Europe, he 
pursued this quest. In part the story depicts the ef- 
fect upon an individual of a life devoted to hate and 
revenge. Largely it is a picture of the hideousness of 
life in war-ridden Europe. 


Waters over the Dam. By Harry Harrison Kroll. 

Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 

The story of a young farmhand in Alabama, the 
family for whom he worked, and the women he 
loved. As the waters go over the dam, young Danny 
develops from an emotional adolescent and ‘that 
period of my life that has all the properties of a 
dream .... but I can still close my eyes and feel the 
tenderness of those brief years’’—a universal experi- 
ence and a ballast for youth who have known such 
tenderness. 

Bedford Village. By Hervey Allen. Farrar. $2.50. 

Mr. Allen plans a series of Colonial novels, of 
which The Forest and the Fort was the first, Bedford 
Village, the second. Salathiel Albine, a white boy 
captured by Indians, now grown and free, is again 
the hero. A rather grim story of frontier life at a 
Pennsylvania military outpost in 1763. 

Blessed Are the Meek. By Zofia Kossak. Roy Pub. 

Co. $3.00. 

A colorful novel of thirteenth-century life with 
many characters, including St. Francis of Assisi. 
Book-of-the-Month Club selection for April. 


The First Lady Chatterley. By D. H. Lawrence. Dial. 
$2.75. 
The first version of Lady Chatterley’s Lover. Less 
sophisticated, less sex. Some critics call it Lawrence 
at his best. 
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What Became of Anna Bolton. By Louis Bromfield. 

Harper. $2.50. 

Annie Scanlon, the cleaning woman’s daughter, 
wanted to “show” her home town (many other 
people have had a similar ambition). Annie became 
the mystery woman of London and Paris, with 
wealth and position sufficient to “show” any town. 
A hard and empty life—until war came. A question 
of values. 


A Treasury of American Folklore. Edited by B. A. 
Botkin. Crown. $3.00. 
A g60-page anthology of legends, tall tales, bal- 
lads, etc. There are 150 songs with words and music, 
including spirituals and minstrel songs. 


Hotel Berlin ’43. By Vicki Baum. Doubleday. $2.50. 

Reminiscent of Grand Hotel, after fifteen years. 
Already sold to Warner Brothers. Literary Guild 
selection for April. 


Chicago: Crossroads of American Enterprise. By 
Dorsha B. Hayes. Messner. $2.75. 
Second in the “Biographies of American Cities”’ 
series. A vigorous, picturesque story. Illustrations 
by George McVicker. Good. 


Yankee from Olympus: Justice Holmes and His Fam- 
ily. By Catherine Drinker Bowen. Atlantic. 
$3.00. 

Three generations of the Holmes family. Book- 
of-the-Month Club selection for May. 


The Razor’s Edge. By W. Somerset Maugham. 

Doubleday. $2.75. 

Larry Darnell wanted to marry Isabel but hesi- 
tated to make necessary sacrifices. Maugham recon- 
structs their story as he learns it—piece by piece. 
Literary Guild selection for May. 


To Whom It May Concern and Other Stories. By 
James T. Farrell. Vanguard. $2.50. 
Thirteen new short stories by the author of Studs 
Lonigan. 


Vogue’s First Reader. Introduction by Frank Crown- 
inshield. Halcyon House. $1.49. 

Ninety-seven examples of the best work of seven- 
ty different authors, never before published in an 
anthology. The Introduction comments regarding 
the passing of the essay: “‘In its place there is what 
is virtually a new kind of literary form, or kind of 
writing, fostered by the better magazines of today 
....the piece of personal reporting, the sketch, 
which is neither out-and-out emotion or humor, nor 
straight journalism, but in which, generally with the 
art which conceals art, you are given just the facts 
you want to know, but so illuminated by the person- 
ality of the writer that they become much more than 
facts.”” This common quality, Vogue editors believe, 
is to be found in these collected sketches. This col- 
lection affords us an opportunity to look back over 
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a space of only seven years and notice how fashions 
in writing and writers have changed as the world has 
changed in these few years. 


The Queen Was in the Kitchen. By Daphne Alloway 

McVicker. Whittlesey. $2.50. 

For fifteen years the McVicker family grew and 
prospered under the ministrations of a succession of 
“refined white girls’’ and other domestics who came 
and went. Hilarious, but a bit frothy. 


Literature in New England. By Van Wyck Brooks. 

Garden City. $2.98. 

The Flowering of New England 1815-1865 and 
New England Indian Summer 1865-1915 now appear 
in one volume. Readers familiar with these books 
and all readers interested in literature will welcome 
this edition, which gives a complete history of the 
literary scene in New England during a century of 
its greatest achievement. 


U.S.S.R.: The Story of Soviet Russia. By Walter 

Duranty. Lippincott. $3.00. 

An interpretation of modern Russia by a writer 
who spent many years as a foreign correspondent in 
that country. How and why the U.S.S.R. came to 
its present stature is the theme of this short, com- 
prehensive, and very readable book. 


New Hope for Human Unity. By Henry Wyman 

Holmes. Macmillan. $1.50. 

At present Dr. Holmes is chairman of the Har- 
vard Committee on Educational Relations. In this 
address he makes a plea for world unity. “The world 
as a whole has no history because it has never acted 
as a whole,”’ he asserts. 


Hour of Triumph. By George Fielding Eliot. Reynal 

Hitchcock. $2.50. 

The author of The Ramparts We Watch now 
writes of that longed-for time when the enemy is de- 
feated. He makes many concrete suggestions for 
lasting peace: ““The Foundations of Peace,” ‘‘Period 
of Demobilization,”’ “Methods of World Police,” 
and others. 


D Day. By John Gunther. Harper. $3.00. 

D Day is that secret day set in advance for the 
opening of an operation or invasion. Gunther’s spe- 
cial D Day is the day upon which the Italian inva- 
sion began. Gunther sees and records his experi- 
ences, the conversations with the right people, his 
personal observations, with an insight and intensity 
that the reader follows with breathless interest. 


Joseph in Egypt. By Thomas Mann. Knopf. $3.50. 

Joseph in Egypt, originally two volumes, is here 
reprinted in one. Critics agree that the epic Joseph 
tetralogy is likely to live as the greatest literary 
work of the early twentieth century. In it Mann 
has used ancient material to tell with unusual artist- 
ry a magnificent, vital story. The other three novels 
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in the series are Joseph and His Brothers, Young 
Joseph, and Joseph, the Provider. 


Charles Lamb and His Friends. By Will D. Howe. 

Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50. 

London in the eighteenth century. The first brief 
chapter gives a fascinating picture of a London which 
is gone long ago, although old names remain. Second 
only to the loving study of Lamb is the author’s 
sympathy and respect for Mary Lamb and the loyal 
friends who gathered at the Lamb house for simple 
food and great conversations. Good reading. 


Biographies of Famous Journalists. Edited by John 

E. Drewry. Random. $3.00. 

Since these sketches are reprints, the last half- 
dozen eventful years of the lives of some of the jour 
nalists are not covered. Aside from this, interesting 
details, sidelights, humor, and pathos contribute to 
a very real and personal understanding of important 
men and women. 


Young Willkie. By Alden Hatch. Harcourt. $2.50. 

An authentic story of American boyhood—that 
of Wendell Willkie, born and reared in an Indiana 
boom-town small city. His family had no delinquent- 
youth problem. 


Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson. Edited by Christo- 
pher Morley. Harcourt. $2.00. 

“Forty years ago Sherlock Holmes came back 
to life. In memory of that return, and in gratitude 
for more than forty years of as good pleasure as the 
world of print affords, this little compilation has 
been edited.”” Holmes enthusiasts will find most of 
their favorites, and strangers to him, a wealth of fas- 
cinating adventure. 

How New Will the Better World Be? By Carl L. Beck- 
er. Knopf. $2.50. 

An emeritus professor of history of Cornell Uni 
versity discusses the future of the postwar world, its 
possible social, political, and economic problems. 
Lake Huron. By Fred Landon. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50. 

The first of the ‘Great Lakes” series. Halftone 
illustrations. 

Turkey: Key to the East. By Chester M. Tobin. Put- 
nam. $2.00. 

An informative book about a country of which we 
know too little. 

Pills, Petticoats, and Plows. By Thomas D. Clark. 

Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50. 


A nostalgic story of the thousands of country 
stores which flourished in the South after the Civil 
War. Illustrated. Unique. 


The Literary Fallacy. By Bernard De Voto. Little, 
Brown. $2.50. 


Based on lectures delivered at Indiana Univer- 
sity. An analysis of the work of Van Wyck Brooks, 
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Hemingway, Sinclair Lewis, and others. De Voto 
claims that such writers find literature more impor- 
tant than life. Already the center of a bitter con- 
troversy. 


Great Stories from Great Lives. Edited by Herbert V. 
Prochnow. Harper. $3.50. 
An anthology of excerpts of varying length from 
well-known biographies of about seventy authors. 
Editorial comment. Important for references. 


Ten Years in Japan. By Ambassador Joseph C. 
Grew. Simon. $3.75. 
The inside story of the ten years preceding war 
with Japan. Compiled from State Department 
papers, diaries, and diplomatic dispatches. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Experiences in Journalism. By John E. Mulligan. 

Lyons & Carnahan. 

Emphasis in this compact textbook is upon jour- 
nalistic writing, chiefly for the school newspaper. 
Little attention is given to newspaper reading or 
propaganda. It is a good book for schools which lim- 
it journalism to ‘“‘motivated composition” and put- 
ting out the school paper. 


““ 


Jefferson and the Press. By Frank Luther Mott. 

Louisiana State University Press. $1.00. 

This scholarly monograph is written in observ- 
ance of the bicentenary of Jefferson’s birth. Jefier- 
son insisted firmly on freedom of the press, yet con- 
demned the newspapers of his time. Fundamentally 
consistent, he was one of the greatest exponents of 
unfettered journalism, for, as he wrote to Washing- 
ton, “‘No government ought to be without censors; 
and where the press is free, no one ever will.” 


Journalism in Wartime. Edited by Frank Luther 
Mott. American Council on Public Affairs. $ 
This symposium, written by thirty-two distin- 
guished journalists, surveys the contribution of the 
American press to the war effort. Ably edited, it re- 
veals the newspaper’s impressive record, made de- 
spite shortages of manpower and material. 


The Axis on the Air. By Harold Ettlinger. Bobbs- 

Merrill. $2.75. 

Exposing the insidious radio propaganda of the 
Axis, the author cites convincing proof of the extent 
to which Germany and Japan are using the air lanes 
to defeat the United Nations. 


Adapting Reading Programs to Wartime Needs. 
Compiled and edited by William S. Gray. Uni- 
versity of Chicago. $2.00. 

The annual Reading Conferences at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, originated and directed by Professor 
Gray, have become popular with all within easy 
reach of them and with many others who read the 
printed reports. This fifth volume of the series re- 
ports the conference of 1943. Professor Gray’s own 





introductory address on “Current Demands for the 
Improvement of Reading” leads off, and Charles D. 
Luck’s “Practical Implications of the Sixth Annual 
Conference on Reading”’ closes the volume. The ten 
parts between discuss for all levels most of the prob- 
lems of the teaching of reading now prominent in 
our minds. 


Teaching the Use of Books and Libraries. By May 
Ingles and Anna McCague. Fourth ed. rev. 
Wilson. $1.80. 

This fourth edition differs from the third, which 
appeared in 1937, chiefly in the revision of the biblio- 
graphical material and in the inclusion of some re- 
vised library courses. Some useful material now out 
of print has been dropped because most libraries 
could not get it. 


Talk American: A Practical Guide for Eliminating 
German Accent. By Lewis Herman and Mar- 
guerite S. Herman. Ziff-Davis. $1.75. 

\ handbook explaining how to make the sounds 
of American speech, with special emphasis upon 
those which ordinarily trouble German immigrants. 
In many cases there are contrasting diagrams of the 
positions of the vocal organs in making the American 
sounds and in making German sounds which immi- 
grants are likely to substitute. Meant for inde- 
pendent use by adults, this little book might be of 
assistance to teachers who have pupils with unfor- 
tunate German accents. 


Encyclopedia of Modern Education. Edited by Harry 
M. Rivlin and Herbert Schueler. Philosophical 
Library, 13 East Fortieth Street, New York. 
$10.00. 

An advisory board of eight eminent educators 
and two hundred contributors assisted in the prepa- 
ration of this reference book. Al! the articles are 
signed, and the competence of the contributors is 
generally high; in many cases they are the leaders in 
their special fields. The discussions cannot, of course, 
be exhaustive, and so the book will be of most use to 
any individual in clarifying for him concepts out- 
side of his particular field. Laymen also should find 
it useful if they can be guided to consult it. To pro- 
vide against bias the editors have, as far as possible, 
provided complementary articles on the same gener- 
al issue but placed under different headings. To 
facilitate bringing these together and prevent over- 
lapping, there is a considerable amount of cross- 
reference. Many entries, too, are provided with 
bibliographies. The teacher of English will wish to 
see it placed in his school or public library, where he 
may consult it upon occasion. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Meet an American! Edited by Elmer R. Smith. Har- 
court. $1.60. 


A topical anthology of stories and occasional 
poems, some essays, and a good many excerpts from 
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biographies and autobiographies. The units are: 
“Meet the Family,” “Here I Was Born,” “The 
Home Place,” “Growing Up,” “A Man Must 
Work,” “The Days of Achievement,” “This I Have 
Learned.” The whole is designed to give the pupil a 
picture of that composite whom no one has ever met 
—the typical American—as well as to introduce him 
to American ideals and to a number of prominent 
and some obscure writers. 


Best-liked Literature. Book II. By Angela M. Broen- 
ing, A. Laura McGregor, Leonard V. Koos, and 
Grayson N. Kefauver. Ginn. $1.60. 


This eight-unit anthology for Grade X is, as was 
Book I, made up of selections which have been ap- 
proved in the classroom. Such recent work as an 
excerpt from Wendell Willkie’s One World stands 
side by side with a selection from the venerable Lives 
of Girls Who Became Famous, by Sarah K. Bolton. 
However, classics, so-called, are notable by their ab- 
sence, Longfellow’s “The Bell of Atri’? and Burns’s 
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““A Red, Red Rose” being almost the only such se- 
lections. Burns seems to be alone, or nearly so, as 
representative of the British writers. On the whole, 
the selections are much easier than in most tenth- 
grade anthologies. 


Practical Voice Practice. By Grant Fairbanks. Har- 
per. $1.00. 

A manual of practice exercises in making the 
sounds of English speech, always as parts of words. 
There is a minimum of explanation. Intended pri- 
marily for college freshmen, it is simple enough for 
use in the high school where such a practice book 
is desired. 


Practice in English. Book 1. By Ruth H. Teuscher. 

Harcourt. $1.08. 

A junior high school consumable drillbook offer- 
ing sometimes sentences for punctuation or other 
correction, sometimes grammar for recognition, 
sometimes blanks to be filled. 





BEST SELLERS* 


(February) 


FICTION 


A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, by Betty Smith 
(Harper). 

The Robe, by Lloyd C. Douglas (Houghton 
Mifflin). 

A Bell for Adano, by John Hersey (Knopf). 

The A postle, by Sholem Asch (Putnam). 

Strange Fruit, by Lillian Smith (Reynal & 
Hitchcock). 

The Lost Weekend, by Charles Jackson (Far- 
rar & Rinehart). 

So Little Time, by John P. Marquand 
(Little, Brown). 

Dragonwyck, by Anya Seton (Houghton 
Mifflin). 

In Bed We Cry, by Ilka Chase (Doubleday, 
Doran). 

Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep, by Ludwig 
Bemelmans (Viking). 


* Compiled by the Publishers’ Weekly (R. R. Bowker Co.) from the reports of seventy-eight booksellers. 


NONFICTION 


Good Night, Sweet Prince, by Gene Fowler 
(Viking). 

Under Cover, by John Roy Carlson (Dut- 
ton). 

Here Is Your War, by Ernie Pyle (Holt). 

The Curtain Rises, by Quentin Reynolds 
(Random House). 

They Shall Not Sleep, by Leland Stowe 
(Knopf). 

Burma Surgeon, by Lieutenant Colonel Gor- 
don Seagrave (Norton). 

D Day, by John Gunther (Harper). 

God Is My Co-pilot, by Colonel Robert L. 
Scott, Jr. (Scribner). 

The Republic, by Charles A. Beard (Viking). 

Tarawa, by Robert Sherrod (Duell, Sloan, 
& Pearce). 








A new book by Mabel Vinson Cage — 





What About Your English? 


Price, $1.30 


@ Easy, informal, practical 


@ Demonstrates language in use in situations familiar to junior high school 


students 


@ Relates language to active interests of students—movies, radio, hobbies, 


games 


@ Features these sections: 


PREPARING FOR THE FUTURE (vocations) 
YOUR OWN BUSINESS (business procedure and business use of language) 


THESE AMERICANS (emphasizing rights and duties of good citizens) 





HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


San Francisco 


California 

















Before September 
you should read 


The Meaning of 
Communication Today 


By LENNOX GREY 


A fresh and heartening 
view of familiar facts, 
it will give you 
perspective. 

75 pages $0.50 


National Council of Teachers 
of English 
211 West 68th Street Chicago 21 





For thorough, easy testing, use 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
TEST IN ENGLISH 


By Hector H. Lee 


A carefully prepared test which will indi- 
cate the high school student’s knowledge of 
English composition and his readiness for col- 
lege entrance. 


Survey Test in English Literature 
Survey Test in American Literature 


Literature Appreciation Tests 
(13 classics) 
Objective Tests in English 


(50 classics) 


Other tests and texts available 


‘rite for our list 


TURNER E. SMITH & CO. 
Publishers 
441 West Peachtree St. N.E., Atlanta3,Ga. 
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New in its field 
| 
= | THIS 
, 
By RUSSELL COSPER 
H’ RE at last is a book designed to start the pupil on a recognition of 
the living, growing nature of language and the way in which its com 
\ petent use adds to our effectiveness and enjoyment. Emphasis throughout 
is on meaning rather than form. The history of writing gives meaning to 
ee our present alphabet, word-derivation study opens up the past growth 
_— of language and reveals its living, changing character today. Even gram 
mar is shown to be adaptable to time and place. It introduces the descrip 
tive approach to English, based on scientific understanding of the language. 
The historical, semantic, pronunciation, and vocabulary sections coordinate 
to teach the thorough use of the dictionary. A special feature is the use of a 
. phonemic alphabet for recording dialect differences. In the grammar section 
of the parts of speech are reduced to five, a fact that in itself helps to simplify 
> the study of English to the average pupil. With the dryness removed from 
such an aid to understanding as dictionary research, the pupil will find it 
- easy and interesting to read books that present unfamiliar vocabularies 
and constructions. They can master, not conform to, language and find 
the process enjoyable and the result satisfying. To be published in May 
' D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, N.Y. 





































"TEACHERS today choose ENGLISH IN ACTION to insure 

thorough student mastery of the four fundamental language arts 
—writing, speaking, reading, and listening @ Now in the third edi- 
tion, it’s Tressler’s ENGLISH IN ACTION for high schools, and 
Tressler and Shelmadine’s JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION for 
Grades VII to IX, complete with Practice Books, Answer Books, 
and Teacher’s Manuals. 


A NEW and powerful tool for high school classes is Woolley, Scott, 

and Tressler’s HANDBOOK OF WRITING AND SPEAK- 
ING ® Both a textbook and a reference book, the HANDBOOK 
teaches students how to express themselves clearly, correctly, and viv- 
idly; how to develop habits of logical thinking; how to use reference 
materials easily and efficiently. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON - NEW YORK - CHICAGO - ATLANTA + SAN FRANCISCO - DALLAS - LONDON 


{ 


Simplify book reports through the use of the 














CUMULATIVE READING RECORD 


C.R.R. is not a detective system to catch cheaters but a 


modern device to guide the teacher in conferences with pupils. 


Cheap Convenient Effective 


211 West 68th Street Chicago 21 































